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| | 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. | 


What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences then neglected Covghe, Colds, Sore 
Throsts, or Lungular Affecticns? The firet end best rmmedy is KEATING’S CCUGH 
LOZENGES, which are daily reccmmended by the feeulty.—Testimonials from the most 
eminent of whom may be inspected. 





KEATING’S 


Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L. 


few ia bes < 
“ ive duty (to the publi 
aberty to.publish. ed 
“To Mr.Tuomas KEATING.” 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 
T, KEATING, Cuemist, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
Sold Retail by all Droggiste, &c. 


LOZENGES, : 


“Ter. Mas. Exiis, Ponty-Pripp, GLamoroan, May, 1866, 
“* Dear 81x,-—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in a 
My servants, also, by takin yew Lozenges, were soon cured. 

ic) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at 


Yours truly, “W. HEWETT 
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IDGH’S 


When you ask for Dr. RIDGES PATENT FOOD 
for INFANTS in Shilling Packets, see that you 








FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGES, 


And nothing can'be more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and | 
Stewed Fruits, 
Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Peckets, and 6d. and 1s. Tine. 
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USE SYMINGTON’S 


PEA FLOUR. 


lt is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires No Boiling, and 
rapidly makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





The Twelfth Editicn, cm bracirg all the Latest Diecoveries 
and Explorations, large ; ort 8y0., 700 pages, handsome 
eloth, price 7s. 6d., 


A BIBLE CYCLOPADIA; 


or, Dictionary of Fastern Antiquities, Geography, Natu- 
ral History, Sacred Anrale, and Biography, Ibeology, 


and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New | 


Testawent. By the Rzuv. Joun Eapiz, D.D., LL.D. 
With Maps, prepared expresely by W. and A. K. Joun- 
sToY, and numerous Pictorial Llustratione. 


“ This new edition ie not a mere re-iseve, for the changes, | 


emall and great, are £0 numtrous and important, that it 
right also be called a new production.”— Latract from 
the Author's Proface. 


bird kaation, port Svo., hardscme cloth antique, 8s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 16s. 


CLASSIFIED BIFLE: 
an Analysis of the Holy Scriptures. Illustrated with 
aps. 
** We have only to add cur urgaslified ccmnendaticn 
of a work of real excellence to every Biblical student.”— 
Christian Times, 


| Twellth Edition, small 8yo., cloth antique, red edges, 
2e. 6d.; gilt beck and edges, 88.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of the HOLY BIBLE. 
Desigred chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. With 
numerous Illustrations, 


Loxpvox: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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GOLDEN HOURS — November 1, 1871,—Advertisements and Bills for “' Golden Hours" should be sent to 
. J. W. Guzzn, 54, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month.’ 


In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d., 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1870. 


Epirep By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


And Iliustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Artists, printed on toned 
paper. 


The Volume for 1870 contains the following complete SERIALS :— 
1, ON THE GRAND TOUR, A New Tale. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


2. A MEMOIR OF GEN, SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., &c. With Portrait, Plans of 
Sieges, kc. By Lieutenant Low, I.N. 


3. EN PENSION. Notes of a Swiss Tour. By the Author of ‘‘ The Protoplast.” 
4. WOODTHORPE ; or, Chronicles of a Country Village, A New Tale. By Frances Roxurr. 
5. FEATHERED ARROWS; or, a Quiver-full of Truths winged by Fancies. By Wave Rosiysoy. 
6. EUREKA; or, Love will Labour. A New Tale. By Hetzn Hamitton. 
a COMPTON FRIARS. A Tale of an Old Country House. By the Author of * Mary Powell.” 


The Volume for 1871 contains the following SERIALS :--- 


OCTAVIA SOLARA. THE SISTERS OF 
A New Tate. STEEPLECROFT. 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” A New Tale. By the Author of “ Moravian Life in the 


Black Forest.” 
11. 


ono a FE fe OBE. = RIVER-SIDE RAMBLES. 


Agricultural Parish, | By Lieu Pace. With Illustrations by the Author. 
} By the Author of “The Protoplast.” 


’ Ill. A LA y’ OR A 
PAPERS on the HEALTH DY'S, JOURNAL DURING 


OF THE PE OPLE. By a Resident in Paris and Versailles. 


By the Author of “A Night in an Hospital.” VIL. 


* THE LADY OF LIMITED 
GIUDITA’S PROBATION. | INCOME. 


A Story of Roman Middle-class Life. A New Tale. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 


Fach part will also contain many useful and interesting Papers, prepared expressly for the Magazine by compe- 
tent writers. Price 6d., Monthly. 


*.* Canvassing Bills and Specimen Numbers may be obtained on application to the Editor by those 


Jriends who are desirous to aid the circulation of the Magazine 


The Volumes for 1868 & 1869 are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. 


A RR ne 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by ull Booksellers and Newgvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
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ROBINSON'S In cloth, 88. 64., 
PATENT CORN SOLVENT EVERY MOTHER 


Supersedes Plaster and all other applica- PARTICULARLY NOW, 


tions for the easy and effectual removal of 
Corns and Warts. It penetrates the roots, | WHEN SMALL-POX AND SCARLATINA ARE SO 


destroys vitality, causes them to shell off, PREVALENT, 


and leaves the surface of the skin perfectly 
healthy. Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, SHOULD POSSESS 


a. DR. SPENCER THOMSON’S 


FROM THE PROPRIETOR, 


B. ROBINSON, Chemist, Manchester. Bogk on Domestic Medicine, 


Py ade ogy my ee aion hk taveete nee As it fully d ibes tl d d 

som arcraneumar'¢o Baier’ Wiiae “Grains | efthewand other danse, 
Fuenuin, Womeshenpon Watnuex i Watraxek Bala; | 7 
Goutpine & Co., Cork, , | London: Cares GRiFFin & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 28., 4s., and 8s. each, From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862, Also 


BRAGG’S PURE ‘VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barciay & Uo. 
Sancer & Son, Epwazps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaru’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the fizst Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. é 


¥, L. BRAOQG. Sole Marnfactnrer, 2. Wigro e Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


KAYE’S WORSDELLS PILLS 


—<anc > THE BEST ~~<>—— 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


8°LD BY ALL Cannas han OTHER DEALERS IN PATENT MEDICINES 
» 28. 9d., ann 4s. 6d. PER nox. 
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begets disease ; purify the former and balance the leaner, the malady 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS [Pear a 
vem | HORNIMAN’S TEA a 
HG. 





departs, and good health returns. By exerting this corrective power 

Holloway's Pills have earned a world-wide reputation, and the cor- IN REAL CHEAPNESS, 
rectness of the principle by which they extrude disease and institute STRENGTH AND FLAVOR 
health has been proved by an unvarying success extending over thirty ’ 
years, A pill or two taken at bed time, when lassitute and low spirits IS UNEQUALLED, 


are oppressive, will rouse the liver to more energetic secretions, and 
ven cheerfulness. As a dinner pill Holloway’s medicine is 
unrivalled, It at once removes all the distressing flatulence, fulness, 
and uneasiness after eating, which are the most annoying dyspeptic 


Supplied in Packets, signed 


WHEE: 


Original seapertors of 











symptoms. 
weber : mat i "SFY the P Lea : 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. | or tanh 2 THE HAN WAREROUS 
IS excillekt Family Medicine’? ; SOLD sy CHEMISTS souuanesr ID TEA 
y cine is the most effective ING DUTY PA’ 
T remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick IN EVERY TOWN. 


Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness , Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better pt - 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
—_ y dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


a nao ag these = are truly excellent, removing all | 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, NDIGESTION, 8 ick Head che, Loss of Appe the 
J 





Bictches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy ry tite, D 
' tomach and Bow mickly removed by that well- kno 
i ee ae. remedy ani Bovey ar PILL OF HRALTH. They unite the 
er M 's Commissioners have authorized the name and iy dation of © mild ~ ten ith th fal 
address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be | Temcmmencelue ld onera be gp Maagreellll-gag ee 
impressed’ upsa'the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the pe mara waere a@ Spe required, nothing can be better 


genuine ; 
Price Is, 14d. and 2s, @d, per box, Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s, 14d and 2s. 9d. per box, ; 
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SUNSHINE. 


A fHlonthly Ellustrated MMagasine, designed for Boung People, Familp Reading, and Readers in 
Gieneral, 
Conducted by Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE D.D. 
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NEW STORIES FOR 1871. 






BETTER THAN THE MIGHTY. a4 Goon Srory ror Boys, by the Author of “Soldier 
Harold,” “ Willie Oliver,” &c. 


THE TRIALS OF PATTIE THORNE. By the Author of “ Busy Bee,” “ Dore Selwyn,” &c. 
THE PICTURE STORIES willbe continued. 
LETTERS TO FRANK. 


These are on various scientific subjects, both instructive and attractive. 
*,* The New Tales have been written on purpose for “‘SoNsHINE.” They commence in the January Number, ané 
will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings, 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
The Cheepest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, or Birthday offerings are the bound volumes of “ Sunshine, 
These may be had for the years 1862—1870, price, each, 1s. 6d. plain cloth ; 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges. 


EDITOR’S ADDRESS, 
We will do our best to provide you with a constant supply of attractive and profitable reading. 

“ Something to please and something to instruct,” will always be our motto. In so doing we shall 
act consistently with our title; for not only is “ the light sweet, and a pleasant thing is it for the | 
eyes to behold the sun,” but the Sunshine exerts a powerfu: influence upon the earth and its inha- ! 
bitants ; it invigorates and fructifies; and we desire not only to cheer and gladden you, but also to | 
help you to grow in grace and in the knowledge and love of the Lord Jesus Christ! We want | 
you to become wiser und holier, and then we need not wish you to be happy, for you will be sure to | 
find that the ways of true wisdom are pleasantness and peace. ‘ 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railwau Stalls. 
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EORGE BORWICKS — 
AKING POWDER: 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED Wh BRO 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


& 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Drar 81z,—I beg to inform you that after having 
| tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


mm 7. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Reco ended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 66. 
and (note destroying the Sugar in | 1am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
° | make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | . WARRINER, 
Kepresentati ve i the English Exhibitors at the 


nutritious than that raised with | Tote Havre ; late Tnstruc- 


Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
ss, 3 3 . | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in @ | goncet, Author of “Adulterations Detected,” &e., sys it 


QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

when Yeast is used, as it is not > making Broad, Fastry, and Puddings, especially on 
8. le _ 

necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, MD, of Her Majesty’ Dock: 

; ‘4 3 . | yar ortsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 

and rise before it is P ut into the | Ete general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flow add a heapec-up tea-spoonful of Bonwiox’s Baxina Powpzn, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mia whie is a pry state; then powr on graduclly about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small whick must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dump ~~ Make a very light dougs with Bonwiox's Baxtna PowpER; as sor bread, with 
wilk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
sie of & medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To escer- 
ny a a peel paladin lous Sap vbpebasperelngdhy-entdod tan Before serving, tear thom 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 








Bold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 26, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAK® OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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THE LADY OF LIMITED INCOME. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—MINISTERING WOMEN. | “How can you call yourself weak?” said 
ges ae Miss Beaumorice. “J cannot call you so.” 
rder and cleanliness, and thought and care, FS AN s E 
The hush of quiet, or the sound of prayer.” Is se weak, nevertheless, to be affected at 
The Lady of La Garrye” | ®2 end for which I have so long been pre- 
ye : | paring. What is there I should live for now?” 
WueEn Miss Beaumorice awoke the next morn- “Do you remember Christian and Hop-ful, 
ing, it was with a vague consciousness that | when they reached the border of the great 
she had something painful to go through; and} river? Christian no longer saw his way 
on remembering what it was, she breathed a | clearly before him, and in a great measure 
heartfelt prayer that Mrs. Caryl might have | lost his memory and good sense ; for he could 
strength for her day. How glad she after-| no longer recall the encouragements he had 
wards was that she had done this! | received throughout his pilgrimage.” 
After breakfast, she desired her guest-room; “Go on, please.” 
to be prepared for Margaret, gave her orders * All the words he spoke discovered horror 
for the day, left the time of her own return | of mind and heart-fears,—that he should die 
uncertain, and started on her mission of friend- in the river, and never obtain entrance through 
ship with a little basket containing the beef} the strait gate on the other side. In vain 
jelly, which, after being well skimmed, proved | Hopeful cried cheerfully, ‘Brother, I see the 
| as firm, clear, and tasteless as calf’s-foot. | gate, and men standing by to receive us!’ 
Arriving at Mrs. Caryl’s, she found her | Do youremember Christian’s sorrowful answer? 
| on the sofa as before, but looking as if she had | ‘ "Tis you, ’tis you they are waiting for!’ Then 
‘| had a world of heart-searching in the interim, | Hopeful said, ‘ All these troubles and distresses 
and had sought and found help where it is; of yours are no sign that God has forsaken 
never asked in vain. ‘The little they said to; you; but are sent to try whether you re- 
one another was serious but not sad; to beguile | member or have forgotten the many heips in 
the tedium of waiting for Mr. Finch, Miss | time of trouble, which you had received before.’”’ 
Beaumorice offered to read; and Mrs. Caryl “ Ah! indeed I have,” said Mrs. Caryl, em- 
directed her to a particular portion to which she | phatically, “and it is a shame I should bave 
listened with sedate composure. Silence ensued; | so little faith now. Thank you, dear friend.” 
and then she was prevailed on to take some of | Miss Beaumorice afterwards asked her 
the jelly, which she found very palatable and | whether there were any letters to write. 
|| sustaining. | “Not to Edith to-day,” said Mrs. Caryl. 
| The reader need not be harassed with details | “ You may think I stave it off; but it is for 
| of suffering endured long ago; it need only be | the chance of having something more hopeful 
'| said that Miss Beaumorice had seldom taken | to tell to-morrow, or perhaps no need to say 
| 
| 





part in a more trying scene; and that her | anything at all. I am so reluctant to pain 
| courage and calmness being equal to the un-| my brother! And if I do not write, he will 
|| expected occasion, she proved an inestimable | only attribute it to some little hindrance. 
| comfort to her afflicted friend. Mr. Finch, | Those other letters,’ she added presently, 
a man not addicted to frequent praise, could | “will amuse me when I get better—if I do 
not refrain from a few words of hearty admi- | get better.” 
| ration of Mrs. Caryl’s fortitude; and gave, Miss Beaumorice had brought some work, 
|; minute directions, with the utmost kindness, | which gave the excuse of employment when 
|! how her case was to be alleviated aud watched. | needed, without any noise or fuss, and while 
| He suggested the expedience of engaging a | thus quietly occupied, she had the satisfaction 
|| professional nurse, to which Mrs. Caryl was | of seeing Mrs. Cary] fall into a peaceful sleep, 
evidently reluctant; and Miss Beaumorice set | which lasted a long time. When she woke 
the question at rest by engaging to remain she said, thankfully,— 
| with her herself till the next day. | “TI feel ever so much better—quite another 
| When he was gone Mrs. Caryl shed a few | thing—quite hopeful. Iam sure all is ordered 
natural tears, which she even apologized for, | for the best.” 
saying she had been wound up rather too Early in the afternoon, Mrs. Garrow called 
long—it was only a passing weakness. Her manner was so much softer and quieter 
IV. 3F 
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than usual that it showed her an adept in 
nursing. She said, “I am so sorry for what 
you have suffered. I have just seen Mr. 
Finch, and he has sent me here. You know 
my old nurse, Hancock ? ” 

“Oh yes, very well. A very nice creature.” 

“ She has just come to me for a month, on 
invitation, to make herself generally useful. 
Now, if you like to have her for a short time, 
she will be no expense to you, except her 
board, and I think you will find her very 
handy.” 

“ Yes, I am sure I should,” said Mrs. Caryl, 
“and then I shall not be a tax on dear Miss 
Beaumorice. Not a word, my dear friend! 
This provision is really providential. Nurse 
Hancock has strength to lift me, and is ac- 
customed to illnesses; she can sleep at any 
time of day, and wake any time of night. You 
must still pay me kind visits and watch me, 
read and write letters, correct proofs and 
post them; so you see I have fully enough 
for two pair of hands;’’ and she drew her 
gently down to her and kissed her. 

“Yes, that will be the nicest plan possible,” 
said Mrs. Garrow; “for nurse Hancock, what- 
ever may be her other qualifications, can neither 
correct proofs nor write letters, nor read a 
chapter without a good many blunders. Other- 
wise, the nicest creature! Mr. Finch wishes 
it, and begged me to arrange it.” 


‘So be it, then,” said Miss Beaumorice, “ if} 


you indeed wish it, dear Mrs. Caryl.” 

“Yes, I do indeed,” squeezing her hand. 

“But you may rely on my daily visits to 
make myself as useful and acceptable as I 
can, while Mrs. Hancock undertakes the 
night-watches.” 

“JT shall be so grateful to you !—when your 
health and the weather permit. I feel a load 
taken off me.” 

Mrs. Garrow had the tact not to stay too 


| long, and said nurse Hancock should come as 
| soon as she got home. Miss Beaumorice en- 


gaged to await her arrival. 

When she came, she proved to be such a 
sweet-looking old woman! She must have 
been exceedingly pretty in her youth, and 
had much of the better part of beauty left. 
She was not— 

“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans ears, sans everything.” 
Her sight and hearing were quite good, her 
hair scarcely silvered, her figure compact and 
active, her voice remarkably pleasant. Miss 
Beaumorice took to her directly, and Mrs. 
Caryl welcomed her like an old friend. 

Leaving them to their afternoon tea, with 
everything comfortable about them, Miss Beau- 
morice bent her steps homeward, and felt rather 


| overcome when she first found herself in the 


open air. A few tears relieved her; she was 


‘glad to get rid of them as a party of merry 


| little children came in sight, with nursemaid, 
}and a perambulator. They were the young 


| ae ° 
Finches; lovely enough to paint. 


Margaret was awaiting Miss Beaumorice. 
She said,— 

“ Oh, how sorry I am to hear how you have 
been engaged! Mr. Finch told us of it when 
he saw Mary, and he seemed quite affected 
when he spoke of Mrs. Caryl’s fortitude and 
your kindness. Poor woman! we were very 
sorry for her. The worst is, that when Susan 
heard of her illness, it upset her completely; 
and she said she must leave Mary and go and 
wait on her. Of course that could not be 
allowed, and Mary was very much vexed with 
her; so she has been crying all day.” 

“ Susan will comfort herself when she hears 
that Mrs. Garrow has sent her excellent nurse 
Hancock to wait on Mrs. Caryl,” said Miss 
Beaumorice, “therefore be sure you tell her 
of it in the morning.” 

“Yes, I will, though she very likely will 
hear of it meanwhile,’ said Margaret; “for 
James was going to take a card with kind in- 
quiries. Susan wanted to go herself.” 

“Tt is pleasing to see she has such an 
affectionate heart.” 

“Tt would be more so, though, if her affec- 
tion were for Mary.” 

“Think how much longer she has lived 
with Mrs. Caryl! In time, she may have the 
same feeling for Mary. I hope she will.” 

“Yes; and she really is very good and 
obliging to Mary—this has been the only 
thing to complain of.” 

“ And you think dear Mary better? ” 

“ Decidedly ; though Mr. Finch will not let 
her leave her bed yet. Idon’t think she much 
wants to do so, because she is now more out 
of Alicia Brooke’s way. What a good thing, 
Miss Beaumorice, that half her month is 
over!” 

“ Are you sure she will leave at the month’s 
end ?” 
| “Indeed, I am afraid of making too sure of 
(its but she has not been asked, yet, to stay 
heme: and Mary is talking of little things 
she shall do when Alicia is gone—just as she 


| did about me! That may not hinder John of 
asking her to stay longer, you know; so we 
|must be prepared for the worst! At first, 
Mary says, he even wished she should come 
and live with them altogether; which would 
have been horrible. But Mary said very firmly, 
‘No, love, you must never expect me to have 
a boarder.’ Mary can be very firm when she 
chooses; and John is very reasonable. Still, 
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he was a good deal taken with Alicia at first, 
especially as she used to flatter him so abomi- 
nably, and pass herself off for such a saint. 
But he is rather disenchanted now—chiefly, I 
think, by her saying she should like to attend 
a course of anatomy, and visit a dissecting- 
room. That disgusted him very much; and 
at first she was not quick enough to see it. 
Mary thinks it was only talk; and does not 
believe Alicia has nerve enough for anything 
of the kind.” 

“Some have a vocation,” said Miss Beau- 
morice, “others mistake their vocation. I 
think there can be no doubt that Miss Night- 
ingale had a real, decided vocation. She went 
on, firmly, fearlessly; no more minding the 
voices that opposed and ridiculed her, than 
Princess Parizade whan she had stuffed her 
ears with cotton.” 

“Ah! one would like to be a Florence 
Nightingale!’ said Margaret. “But few 
can even approach her—certainly not Miss 
Brooke. And then she had such efficient 
helps! and the crisis was so important and 
uncommon. Whenever anybody does some- 
thing very grand, there are always so many 
inferior imitators.” 

* At all events, the class of nurses is there- 
by raised.” 

“Yes. I should like to be a good nurse— 
a very good one. I used to dislike being even 
a few minutes in a sick room—so close and 
unpleasant! It used to try me more than 
anybody knew, to be with any of the children 
when they were ill, though of course I did 
not show it. But now I should rather like 
overcoming feelings of that sort, and nursing 
others just as I should like to be nursed my- 
self. There is no need to wear a particular 
dress for it.” 


Perhaps one reason may be (though it sounds 
an absurd one) that men have had some share 


in devising them. I think it beyond the 
power of the cleverest man to know all the 
little ins and outs of the female heart, in spite 
of all the confessions in the world. Happy 
and safe for us, then, to carry our confessions 
to Him who knows all the ins and outs of our 
vain hearts already.” 

“Tt seems to me that vanity is the root of 
all evil,” said Margaret. “(Quite as much so 
as money; though most people would laugh 
at me for saying so. I begin quite to love 
Mrs. Garrow. She paid such a kind visit to- 
day. I had her almost all to myself, for Miss 
Brooke does not seem en rapport with her. 
She offered to see Mary, but I dared not let 
her; and yet Mary said, afterwards, that she 
should have liked to see her; so next time 
perhaps she will. Mrs. Garrow was quite 
motherly. I like her calling me ‘my dear,’ 
though Mary does not. Perhaps that’s because 
I’m not a married woman. Mrs. Garrow 
looked at some embroidery on the table, with- 
out asking whose it was, and said, ‘For a 
vestment, I suppose? I don’t approve of 
fal-lals. Don’t waste your eyesight on them, 
my dear. The poor need it more than the 
clergy.’ I was as near as could be saying, ‘ It 
is not mine,’ but did not; and Alicia sat so 
prim, and never said a word!” 

“ Perhaps it was a good thing she did not— 
it might have led to something unpleasant.” 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Garrow guessed who did it, 
all the time! 
want her to think it mine.” 

“Those little things generally clear them- 
selves up, without our needing to put our- 
selves out of the way about them.” 

“She was so pleased that Mary liked her 











“ Not in your case, though in large institn- | jelly so much; and said, ‘My dear, the next 


tions it is desirable to have rules for suitable | 








clothing, that will wash, for instance, and nos 
It saves trouble | 


rustle, nor convey infection. 

to define these things ; otherwise they would | 
be frequently infringed ; but no good could be | 
answered by adopting such head-dresses as 
those of the Béguines of Ghent, for example. 
With them it is the mark of a community— 
of avowed separation from the world; which 
we endeavour to do without outward and visible 
sign.” 

“T used to think the nuns’ dress so pretty! 
We acted a school play of Madame de Genlis, 
once—‘ Cécile,’—and all the dresses were so 
pretty, except La Mére Opportune’s, and her's 
was quaint, like a Béguine’s.” 

“ The dresses are, aS you say, very pretty, 
and, in my opinion, a snare—fostering the 
very feelings they are intended to avoid. 











time I make any, you shall come and see how 
it is made,’ which is just what I shall like. 
Our cook at home does not like being inter- 
fered with, and besides, her jelly is not half 
so good. Surely, it is very good for a clergy- 
man’s wife to be able to do all these things, 
Miss Beaumorice? Not only to understand 
them, but to be able to use her own hands, if 
there is need?” 

“Indeed I think so, Margaret. During the 
last illness of the late Duke of Sutherland, his 
daughters prepared for him everything he took 
themselves. 
slops and messes, it would have been no kind- 
ness to him.” 

After a short pause Margaret began to 
laugh a little. 

“It was so amusing,” said she, abruptly; 
“Alicia did not know of my coming back to- 
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I hope she did, for I do not 


If their dishes had been literally |, 
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day, because Mary had not mentioned it to her. 
In fact, it was not quite certain I could till I 
had seen papa and mamma. It was one of 
Alicia’s soup days, and also her fast day, or 
what she chooses to call so; Mary says she 
does not eat a morsel at breakfast, nor osten- 
sibly till dinner, except a dry crust at lunch. 
I arrived quite unexpected by her, and, the 
door being ajar, walked straight into the kitchen 
to look for Susan. There, by the kitchen fire, 
with her feet on the fender, sat Alicia very 
comfortably watching the digester, and at the 
same time enjoying—no other word is strong 
enough, enjoying a basin of her soup with a 
good thick slice of bread. I never was more 
surprised and diverted. She turned round, but 
could not speak till she had scalded her mouth, 
and coloured up so red! I could not help 
saying, ‘ Your soup smells very nice,’ and left 
her. She had not a word to say. Mary did 
laugh so.” 

“You are too bad, Margaret,’ said Miss 
Beaumorice, unable to help laughing a little, 
too. 
“IP” said Margaret. ‘“ She was, if you 
please. J had nothing to do but to see what I 
couldn’t help seeing. I wish John had beon 
there too. So that’s the use of her charity 
soup! There won’t be any more made for a 
while, though, for the Irishman has committed 
some misdemeanour, and been had up at the 
town hall, and he and his family are going to 
be deported to their own parish.” 

“ A good thing for this parish, at any rate, 
if Miss Brooke does not pick up some fresh 
vagrants still less creditable.” 

“No; John said at luncheon-time, quite 
wearily, ‘I would rather not have any more 
tramps brought to the house, Alicia, while 
Mary keeps her room. As long as she can 
look after her household herself; the case is 
different ; but your goodness has been imposed 
on; and while she is away and I am away, it is 
not pleasant to either of us.’ ” 

“Tam glad Mr. Brooke spoke so sensibly,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Oh, he always says just what is right 
when he knows how things really are; it is 
that which made me wish he had seen the 
soup-luncheon this morning. Alicia was off 
to church directly afterwards. I should have 
gone to church too, had I been at home, but 
I had come down on purpose to be with 
Mary.” 

“What a fine evening it is!” said Miss 
Beaumorice. ‘“ Would not you like to spend 
half an hour with the Miss Nunehams? or are 
you too tired ? ” 

“I am not too tired, if you are not; but I 
hardly know them well enough to intrude on 





them by myself; and I am sure you must be 
too tired to want to go out again.” 

“No; the distance is not great, and I am 
pretty well rested. I should like it.” 

“I’m sure I shall, then,” said Margaret. 

At Mr. Nuneham’s they found a merry 
family party playing croquet on the lawn, 
while their grandmother sat at the open 
French window, placidly enjoying the scene. 
In addition to the young Nunehams, there was 
Mr. Frank Garrow, with whom Margaret had 
dined at the rectory. Mr. Nuneham, with a 
cup of tea in his hand, was alternately 
watching them and chatting to his mother. 
They all gave a very cordial reception to the 
new comers; and Margaret was easily per- 
suaded to join the young people; while Miss 
Beaumorice found her own place between Mrs. 
Nuneham and her son. Their talk soon be- 
came gravely interesting, beginning with Mrs. 
Caryl. 

“We are very inconsistent in wishing to 
keep her still among us,” said Mr. Nuneham, 
“when her better portion is awaiting her, and 
she has really so very little to tie her to this 
life. But that does not hinder us from wish- 
ing to enjoy her presence among us as long as 
we can; she is loved much by the few who 
know her, and there is a larger number who 
know her through her pen—a little circle, after 
all, but on whom her impress, as far as it goes, 
is not only blameless, but beneficial. Happy 
the author of whom as much can be said !— 
who, dying, leaves no line he fain would blot.” 

A violent assault was here made on Mr. 
Nuneham by some of his youngest children 
who were resolved he should take part in the 
game, and though his mother had not long 
before professed her inability to discover any 
sense or wit in it, yet, directly he was drawn 
away to be a player, though but for five 
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minutes, she became amused and interested 


in watching him. 

“Do see what a boy he still is!” said she 
to Miss Beaumorice. “Not even the youngest 
children are fonder of a game of play than he 
is. It does him good, I know—changes the 
current of his thoughts,—and there is Mr. 
Garrow to keep him in countenance—if he 
wants it.” 


Miss Beaumorice did not find it needful to | 


call Margaret to go home till the full moon 
had risen; and then Mr. Garrow, and Arthur 
Nuneham, and Grace, and Julia accompanied 
them to Miss Beaumorice’s little green gate. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—STRUGGLING THROUGH. 


‘¢T have been to a land, a border land, 
Where there was but a strange dim light, 
Where shadows and dreams, in a spectral band, 
Seemed real to the aching sight. 
I scarce bethought me how there I came, 
Or if thence I should pass again, 
Its morning and night were marked by the flight 


Or coming of woe and pain.” 


I wave not said, nor did I mean to say, that 
they walked two and two like a boarding 
school. Miss Beaumorice, Julia, and, at first, 
Arthur, took the lead; Margaret, Grace, and 
Mr. Garrow, came afterwards ; and when some 
compliments had been duly paid to the moon, 
and some verses, suitable or otherwise, quoted, 
Mr. Garrow said,— 

“ Miss Beaufort, my aunt has a message for 
you, though she did not know I should be 
happy enough to have the opportunity of com- 
municating it.” 

“ What can it be?” said Margaret. 

“She has secured some pigs’ feet, or sheep’s 
trotters, or calf’s liver, or bullock’s heart, I 
really forget which ” 

“Calves’ feet, I am sure,” said Margaret, 
laughing. 

“Yes, I really think it was; and if you 
will come to her to-morrow, precisely at ten 
o’clock, you will be initiated into some magic 
mysteries.” 

“How lucky you should have remembered 
to tell me!” 

“There was no luck in it, because I could 
not remember what she had never told me to 
do. But I happened most cleverly to over- 
hear her saying, ‘ By-the-bye, I must send 
word to that nice girl, —or that charming girl, 
or that delightful girl, I cannot be sure of the 
exact word.” 

“The first was most likely to be right.” 

“ Well, no, I think it must have been that 
delightful girl.” 

“That nice girl, most likely,” said Grace. 

“ Nothing so prosaic, I am certain,—nothing 
so flat, so unworthy.” 

“The long and short of it is,” said Margaret, 
“that Mrs. Garrow is going to make some 
jelly, and is kind enough to let me see it 
made.” 

“ Which she herself would be sure to let you 
know of in time,” said Grace, drily. “Ten to 
one you will find a note or message from her 
awaiting you when yeu get home.” 

“ Yes, I dare say I shall,” said Margaret, 
after a moment’s consideration of something 
in Grace’s tone that struck her not quite 
pleasantly. 

“We are going to have an orchis-hunt to- 





morrow evening,” said Arthar, falling back to 
them. “How pleasant it would be if you 
could go with us! Would not it, Grace?” 

“Yes,” said Grace. “ Will youcome ?” 

“T should like it very much,” said Margaret, 
“for I have never seen an orchis ; but ——” 

“Never seen an orchis? Oh! then you 
really must come!” said Arthur. 

“Yes, it is a case of necessity,” said Mr. 
Garrow. “Every one ought to see an orchis 
who can.” 

“ Unfortunately it is a case of necessity that 
my sister should have my attendance in her 
sick room, and I cannot forsake her for any 
orchis, however wonderful.” 

“ What, not for a monkey orchis? a regular 
orang-outang? or a lady orchis in the cos- 
tume of Queen Elizabeth? or a gentleman 
orchis, the image of Sir Walter Raleigh ? ” 

“T don’t believe there are such orchises,” 
said Margaret, laughing. 

“No, there are not,” said Grace, indignantly. 

“Miss Grace! what are you thinking of? 
Do you mean to say there are no men orchises, 
women orchises, and monkey orchises ? ” 

“ None such as youare pretending. People 
ought to speak truth.” 

“ Oh, now I’m shut up.” 

“ But the bee orchises are the most wonder- 
fal of all,” interposed Arthur. “ They really 
might be mistaken for bees, and the fly 
orchises, might they not, Mr. Garrow ? ” 

“ Oh, I must not say a word,” replied he, in 
a mock-melancholy voice, “I’ve been snubbed. 
My heart is broken.” 

* Nonsense !” said Grace, softening, however. 

“ Miss Grace says I tell stories. I’m out of 
Miss Grace’s good books.” 

“That will not break your heart, though. 
People should not exaggerate.” 

“How you floor poor fellows with your 
generalities! ‘People shouldn’t exaggerate. 
People ought to speak truth.’ Of course 
people ought; but unless I am implied to be 
one of the people, the axiom has no point.” 

“ Oh, well, don’t let us think any more of 
it.” 

“But I can’t help thinking more of it,” re- 
plied he, laughing. “My character is impli- 
cated.” 

“How stupid!” muttered Grace, impatiently. 
“ Shall we expect to see you to-morrow after- 
noon, Miss Beaufort ? ” 

“T cannot say yes without consulting Miss 
Beaumorice,” said Margaret. “I am her 
guest when I am not with my sister.” 

Here they reached Miss Beaumorice’s gate. 
Miss Beaumorice and Julia were exchanging 
good-nights, when Margaret stepped forward, 





and said,— 
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“ Miss Grace Nuneham has been kind enough 
to ask me to join some of her family in orchis- 
hunting to-morrow evening. May I go?” 

“Certainly, my dear, if you like it.” 

“Tt will be an afternoon rather than evening 
engagement,” said Grace, “for we shall drink 
tea very early. Perhaps you will come too, 
Miss Beaumorice.” 

“Thank you, I am not quite at liberty just 
now, and should probably be too tired.” 

“ You, then, we will depend on,” said Julia, 
heartily, to Margaret. “Come early: come a 
little before five.” 

“Thank you, I will.” 

They watched them to the turn of the road, 
and then went in. 

“What a lovely summer evening!” cried 
Margaret. “Any letter or message for me, 
Jessy?” 

“No, miss.” 

“Do you expect any?” said Miss Beau- 
morice, surprised. 

“T just thought Mrs. Garrow might have 
sent one, because Mr. Garrow said she wanted 
me to go to her to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock to see the jelly made.” 

“Oh! then you must go by all means.” 

“T must explain afterwards to Mary. Iam 
so glad of this orchis party. I wanted to see 
more of the Nunehams—they are so nice! 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I like them very much.” 

“Mr. Garrow is there very often, I sup- 
pose.” 

“No, I think not. He is not here very 
often, but he is on very good terms with 
them.” 

“Is he engaged to any one of them, do you 
think? ” 

“ Oh dear no; I have not an ideaof it. The 
Nunehams are not flirting girls.” 

“No, I can see that; but it need not hinder 
them all their lives from being engaged.” 

“Certainly not; but I don’t believe such a 
thought has entered their head,—in a serious 
way, that is. They are very simple-minded ; 
not at all addicted to receiving or expecting 
attention or admiration.” 

“That may make them more deserving of it, 
though,” said Margaret. 

“Certainly. And I should be very glad, 
indeed, to hear of any one of them being en- 
gaged to a deserving man some of these days. 
But he must drop from the skies, I think.” 

Margaret saw no reason he should fall from 
such a height, but did not say so. After a 
light supper they went to bed early. 

At breakfast next morning they were settling 
their plans, and arranging to walk together 
to Mrs. Caryl’s gate, and for Margaret then to 








proceed to the rectory, when they were sur- 
prised by a ring at the visitors’ bell, and 
the next minute Mr. Garrow was announced. 
After exchanging greetings with Miss Beau- 
morice, he turned to Margaret, and said, 
merrily,— 

“T come to do penance. A precious bungle 
I have made! and a fine scolding I have had 
for my pains! My aunt is not going to make 
jelly to-day, but to-morrow, and says I had no 
business to interfere in the matter, as she 
would have sent you word in good time ; so, as 
a punishment for my misdemeanour, she has 
sent me to tell you so, lest it might disarrange 
any of your engagements.” 

They all laughed; and he said,— 

“This will teach me not to be so officious 
again; but really I fancied I was doing a 
clever thing.” 

“ Which officious people generally do fancy, 
perhaps,” said Miss Beaumorice. 


“ Perhaps so. However, I hope the blunder | 


has not been of any consequence.” 

“None whatever.” 

“ All’s right, then—and even, if it had been, 
I am persuaded Miss Beaufort would have been 
good enough to forgive me.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Margaret, 
“so pray don’t make the experiment.” 

“No, no; ‘a scalded dog fears cold water,’ 
as the Italian proverb says. My aunt has 
been too sharp on me to tempt me to incur 
such a rap on the knuckles again. I am on 
my way to London now, by the 8.45; is there 
anything I can have the pleasure of doing for 
youP” 

“Nothing, thank you,” said Miss Beau- 
morice. 

“ Nor for you, Miss Beaufort ?” 

“How could you expect me to trust you 
with anything ?”’ said Margaret, smiling. 

“ Well, I hope my character is not so irre- 
trievably lost that I can never recover it. If 
there is anything I can do for you I will try 
to do it well.” 

“There is nothing, thank you. You are not 
going to be one of the orchis-hunting party, 
then P ” 

“ That would interfere with domestic arrange- 
ments. Dr. and Mrs. Garrow will be just on 
the point of sitting down to dinner, and if I 
meet an old college friend I am expecting to 
see I may dine and sleep in London. I shall 
think of you all the same. I shall think of 
you hunting with perseverance worthy of a 
better object, for an orchis like Queen Elizabeth 
or like Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

“I don’t believe there are any men and 
women orchises,” said Margaret. 

‘Oh yes, there are,” said Miss Beaumorice, 
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“only they require a good deal of make- 
believe. Hear this,’—and she took down 
Withering’s “ Botany,”—‘“ ‘Monkey orchis,— 
lip of the nectary five-lobed, downy; four of 
the lobes equal, linear, entire; spur blunt, 
&c. Smells like woodruff when drying. Peren- 
nial; flowers in May; grows on chalk hills in 
England.’ ” 

“There, now!” said Mr. Garrow, triumph- 
antly. 

“‘The lizard orchis does not flower till 
July,’” pursued Miss Beaumorice, still referring 


| to her book; “‘nor the frog orchis and butter- 
| fly orchis till June.’ 
| the monkey, and green-winged meadow, and 
| early purple, and great brown-winged, and 


You will now only find 


I can find no mention of the 
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military orchis. 
man and woman orchises in ‘ Withering. 

“That confirms me in thinking them fabu- 
lous,” said Margaret. 

“ But I have seen them,’ said Miss Beau- 
morice, smiling. “I own that a good deal of 
allowance must be made for them. Stay, I 
have found the man orchis, under the head 
Aceras. It flowers in June. The man is 
something like a miniature representation of a 
man cut out of white paper.” 

“ «Very like a whale,’ and like Sir Walter 
Raleigh; as you will own when you see him, 
Miss Beaufort. Well, I wish you a pleasant 
orchis-hunt. How Miss Grace Nuneham fired 
up when she thought I was trying to impose 
on you!” 

“She is very matter-of-fact,” said Margaret, 
“but I think that I like her all the better for 
it.” 

“Oh, yes! but she was very amusing. 
Some people cannot take a joke. I believe 
her feeling was that a clergyman should not 
carry a joke too far; but I hope I was not 
I respect the principle, though, all 


It was time for him to start; and he was 
soon off. Margaret occupied herself for about 
an hour in dipping into the books on the book- 
shelves in her bedroom till Miss Beaumorice 
was ready for her. 

“Now I am at your service,” said Miss 
Beaumorice at length. “ My little home duties 
are over for the present. You have not found 
the time hang heavy, I hope.” 

“No, I never do when I have a new store of 
books to look over,” said Margaret ; “and you 
have many that I should like to read. Milman’s 
dramatic poems, for instance, and Mrs. Hemans’ 
life by her sister—those are what interested 
me this morning,— and Erskine Neale’s 
‘Closing Scene,’ and some others.” 

“You had better stay here till you have read 
them all,” said Miss Beaumorice. 








“Oh that I might!” said Margaret. 

“ And then you could begin on Dr. Garrow’s, 
and after that on Mr. Nuneham’s.” 

“Then they would call me a book-devourer, 
a literal bookworm, I suppose.” 

“They might call you something worse; and 
I don’t know who ‘they’ means.” 

“ Everybody, I should think; everybody who 
knows me at all, at least. At home I am sure 
they would.” 

“Well, I don’t think you will trouble our 
clergyman’s shelves yet, if you go through mine 
first.” 

“I dare say the Miss Nunehams have some 
nice books of their own more in my way than 
Mr. Nuneham’s. Do you think,’ said Marga- 
ret, after a pause, “ Miss Grace Nuneham is as 
good-tempered as her sisters ?” 

“ Yes, quite,” said Miss Beaumorice, “I have 
never seen her temper ruffed in the least.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“ Have you?” 

“No; perhaps not. She spoke rather 
sharply yesterday evening to Mr. Garrow, I 
thought, without occasion for it. But if she 
thought there was occasion, that made all the 
difference.” 

“Yes, all the difference,’ said Miss Beau- 
morice. 

“ He was running on rather amusingly, and 
I thought harmlessly, and she took it more 
seriously than she need.” 

“Ah! they have been brought up differ- 
ently. His views are necessarily broader 
than hers. I do not say whether they are better 
or worse.” 

“ But you think 

“T dislike judging my friends too dogmatic- 
ally :-— 
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‘Let each give credit to his neighbour’s share, 
But analyze his own with utmost care.’” 


“Yes, that must be best,” said Margaret ; 
“T think Miss Grace Nuneham——” 

“ You must analyze yourself, not her, remem- 
ber,” said Miss Beaumorice, smiling. 

When they reached Mrs. Caryl’s door, Mar- 
garet waited to hear how she had passed the 
night. The report was a bad one. She had 
been in great pain and very feverish; Mr. 
Finch had seen her early. She was still 
in bed, and was hoping to see Miss Beau- 
morice. 

She looked tolerably cheerful after all, though 
worn and wan, and had letters and newspapers 
before her. 

“T am trying to amuse myself, you see,” said 
she, holding out her hand with a smile. “Tt 
does one no good to brood on one’s pains, that 
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I have long been assured of. It was what the 
Israelites did when they were bitten by ser- 
pents. That did them no good. ‘They looked 
unto Him, and were lightened ’ of their load of 
pain, fear, and grief.” 

“T do not wonder at their exceeding rever- 


| ence for the brazen serpent ever after,” said 


Miss Beaumorice; “and yet it became super- 
stitious, almost idolatrous, at last. Hezekiah, 
therefore, acted like a strong-minded believer 
in breaking it up and calling it ‘a mere thing 
of brass.’ Perhaps many expected that condign 
punishment would fall upon him for it, but it 
did not. He took away the symbol because it 
interrupted their view of Him whom it symbol- 
ized. Iam so thankful that you are trying to 
amuse yourself, dear friend.” 

“T am amused,” said Mrs. Caryl; “I think 
you will be too if you read what I have just 
come to in a number of the Animal World 
which a friend has just sent me.” 

She pointed out the passage, and then leant 
back on her pillows to rest, while Miss Beau- 
morice read to herself as follows :— 

“The absence of an important member does 
not seem to materially affect the house-fly or 
the daddy-long-legs. I would thence assume 
that the seat of pain is localized, and that, 
though the insect is quite conscious of the loss 
at the time, and suffers momentarily there- 
from, yet that owing to non-continuity of full 
nervous communication, and from imperfect 


whit the less? I have a fair opportunity of 
trying. At present I cannot say it has made 
my pain any better to tell myself, ‘It is not 
here, but here. But one thing I have found, 
that the more I think of other things and 
other people, the less sensible I am of having 
any pain at all. 

“There was a dear little boy I once knew, 
she added presently, “the son of Admiral 
Gardiner,—he fell from a pear tree, and sus- 
tained a dreadful compound fracture. There 
was no help for it but amputation at the hip 
joint. He bore it without so much as saying 
‘Oh.’” 

“ Brave little fellow !” 

“ He has been dead many years. 
you smiling at?” 

“T came to amuse you if I could, and you 
are amusing me. Interesting me would be the 
better expression.” 

“ All in the day’s work,” said Mrs. Caryl. 
“ Sometimes it rests us as much to talk as 
at other times to be silent. I think a nurse 
never shows greater judgment than in know- 
ing which is the case. Sometimes a check, 
| when you are longing to say something, is the 
| greatest worry. At another time the most 
‘amusing, the most interesting news conveys 
no pleasure.” 

“Ts that nice young girl still with you? 
she presently asked. 


9 





” 


“ Yes, she accompanied me to your door to | 


Whatare | 








cerebral development, when the limb is actually | hear how you were this morning, on her way | 


a | : 
gone, the insect has thereafter absolutely no me- | to her sister.” 


mory of the wrong committed; no continuity of| ‘“ When I get better (if I ever get better) 


suffering from that nervous connection which |I should like you to bring her in some day, if | 


keeps up communication with the seat of the | she does not mind it. I should like to make 


disaster, as in man.” 

“ One would like to be assured of that,” ob- 
served Miss Beaumorice. 

“Goon,” said Mrs. Caryl, whose eye followed 
her. 

“ Man’s chief sufferings arise from his power- 
ful self-consciousness ; he cannot forget, while 
in possession of those powers which raise him 
above the brute creation. His great nervous 
sensibility so vividly retains and so accurately 
transmits its impressions, that when his hand 
is off he may still fancy that he feels a pain in 
the lost fingers ; it is but fancy, still the sen- 
sation is real. 
pinch one, and he declares that he feels 
pain in the finger. This, however, is mere 
fancy also, for the real sensation is in the 
brain.” 

“T can’t realize that,’ said Miss Beau- 
morice. 

“Tt is true, though, no doubt,” said Mrs. 
Caryl, smiling. “The question is, can the 


knowledge of it make one feel the pain one|ing noiselessly in, and left her in charge to | 








|nearer acquaintance with her frank young 
face.”’ 

“Tam sure it will give her great pleasure 
to know you.” 

“Tam not so sure of that; but, at any rate, 
|I wili not claim much of her. Now, my dear 
friend, will you kindly make those corrections 
in ink which I have made scarcely legibly in 
pencil?” and she gave her some proofs. As 
| Miss Beaumorice took them and prepared to go 

down-stairs, she asked if she should summon 
nurse Hancock. 

“No, she is making up for her sleepless 





So with the living fingers,—| night by a sound sleep without the aid of 


\*Joan silverpin.’ That is the old country 
name, you know, for the white poppy that the 
doctors use for narcotics. It reminded some 
one, I suppose, of the long hair-pins topped 


with silver balls that girls sometimes used. I | 


feel as if I should sleep too.” And she slept 
almost immediately. 


Miss Beaumorice met nurse Hancock steal- 
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summon her when wanted. A long stillness|covered easy chair, with not one book, but 
ensued. three or four for her companions. Here we 

Miss Beaumorice only remained a short | will leave her, perhaps to drop comfortably 
time with Mrs. Caryl on her waking, fearing | asleep, like Newton’s “ Girl at her Studies.” 
to tire her by much talking, and posted her 
proofs for her on her way home. She rather CHAPTER XIX.—THE ORCHIS-HUNT. 
regretted that Miss Caryl was not yet written 
to, as she herself knew so little of Mrs. Caryl’s 
antecedents; but she concluded Mr. Finch 
would advise it if necessary. 

“ How many pages there are in every one’s; Marcaret would have afterwards told her 
inner life,” thought she, “that others know | special friends and sympathizers, if they had 
nothing whatever about! Doubtless it is best | asked her, that orchis-hunting was one of the 
so, though some lives seem peculiarly lonely. | most delightful pursuits in the world; but it 
Only in a better world shall we ‘know even| may be surmised that she would have said the 
as we are known,’ nor can we even desire it to | same of truffle-hunting, crystal-hunting, or any 
be otherwise.” | other hunting, had the attending circumstances 

When Margaret returned she brought the} been the same. First, the young people were 
welcome intelligence that Mary was decidedly |all in happy time; next, the evening was 
better, and promoted to a couch in her bed-| delightful; then, the walk was charming; and 
room. added to all was a halo of youth and a flow of 

“So much pleasanter, you know, in this} good spirits that would have made enjoyment 
warm weather, and so much less invalidish. | even if it had not found it. 

And another good thing I have to tell—Miss| “TI came in for a second tea,” she said after- 
Brooke is going away, for a few days at any| wards to Miss Beaumorice, “and then we set 
rate. Her friend at St. Issy’s has sent her a/off, Grace, Julia, and I, and Arthur and 
pressing invitation, which she was making a/ Harry, up a road I had never been before, 
merit of refusing on Mary’s account ; but Mary} which was dusty and shadeless at first. A 
so strenuously insisted on not being the ob-|turn of the road brought us to a turnpike, 
stacle, that she has been induced to decide on| where a neat old woman was knitting, and a 
going for two days at any rate, since, as she} blackbird singing in a wicker cage. After 
truly says, Mary does not want two nurses, | that, the road gradually ascended with a steep 
especially now she is getting better. So, to-| chalk hill above us on one side, and below us 
morrow when I go there, I expect to find Miss| on the other. Soon we came to an old farm- 
Brooke gone. And Mary begged me to say} house on such a steep descent that we were 
she hoped you would look in on her the day} level with the chimneys. Here we struck off 
after, as it is quite an age since she has seen| the road down a very steep path, affording us 
you. I can sleep there to-morrow, you know,| glimpses of scenery most pastoral and charm- 
in Miss Brooke’s room,—in what is her room| ing; and two little cowboys were talking to 





“Real life is not dinner-parties or small-talk, nor 
even croquet and dancing.” 


Edward Denison. 





g; 
now, though it always seems to me she is/| each other in raised voices from opposite hills. 
sleeping in mine.” Then the orchis-hunt began, and we found so 
“Has Mary made this arrangement?” many, and such numbers of other flowers, that 
“No, and it did not occur to me till I was | we did not leave off till moonlight. You did 
returning.” not think me too late, did you ?” 


“If Mary does not think it a good plan, “Ohno. I had only just come in from the 
then, you had better not press it, but return garden.” 
here as before.” “ We hardly knew how late it was, nor how 

“Thank you, dear Miss Beaumorice, I will| far we had to walk ; for we had strayed on and 
gladly do so, but I think she certainly will. I}on. Grace gave me quite a botanical lesson, 
suppose it is almost time for me to go to the| and showed me the lobes, and the spur, and 
vicarage.” | the nectary, and made me repeat after her 

“No, they will hardly expect you yet. Ij|again and again, so that I think it is quite 
think you may allow yourself an hour’s rest| hammered into me. It was a good thing 
and quiet with some nice book; and you shall| she did it when she did, for when Mr. Garrow 
have an early cup of tea before you start on | came——” 
your orchis-hunt.” “Mr. Garrow? Did he come, after all? ” 

“ Barkis is willing,” said Margaret, laughing. “Yes, by an evening train. We were 
And soon she was established in the bedroom } quite taken by surprise—at least I was. They 
bow-window, shaded with Venetian blinds, | did not seem so. After that there was no 
luxuriously ensconced in a great dimity-| more teaching, for they only talked nonsense; 
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_ seriously that were really meant in joke.” 


| you have made quite a convert of me. I 


| said on your side; and I don’t believe you 
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at any rate nothing but give and take—serious 
on one side, bantering on the other.” 
“Unequal ? ” 
“Yes, because Grace would take things 


“ Rather dangerous.” 

“Tt might have been so: but Mr. Garrow 
just steered clear of that. At one time I 
thought he would make Grace really angry; 
I was in pain for her, lest she should show 
want of temper; and wondered it did not 
occur to her that he was trying to see how 
much she would bear.” 

“Not quite fair of him, either.” 

“ At last he stopped short, and said quite | 
in an altered voice, ‘Miss Grace Nuneham, 


really did not think there was so much to be 


are so rare. 


“Oh yes, I will go there first. Mary does 
not really want me now, and Miss Brooke will 
not start till twelve. If she likes to stay 
with her dear friend, Eulalia, over Sunday, 
Mary will not mind it; nor shall I, if I am 
allowed to fill her place.” 

Next morning, Margaret started in cheerful 
spirits, evidently expecting a pleasant day, 
and she begged Miss Beaumorice not to expect 
her in the evening, unless she returned about 
the usual time, and to be sure to remember 
Mary’s wish to see her on the following 
morning. The day passed uneventfully to 
Miss Beaumorice. She spent a few hours with 





would have said it, or said it so well, if I had 


| not pushed the argument further than per haps | 
| I ought to have done. 
| and ‘he held out his hand. 


Pray forgive me; 

She changed | 
countenance and did not look up, or she would 
have seen how expressively he was looking at | 
her. She gave him her hand rather reluctantly, | 
I thought, and turned away to gather some | 
more wild flowers. Mr. Garrow said, ‘ You | 
have not forgiven me, you know.’ ‘Yes, I | 
have.’ ‘Well, you did not say so, at any rate.’ | 
I thought that was a question they might 
settle together, and stepped forward and joined | 


Julia. Presently Julia said, ‘ How beautifully | 
the moon is rising! I suppose we ought to, 
go home.’”’ 


Miss Beaumorice laughed, and remarked, 
“You have made more out of it, Margaret, | 
than I could have done.” 

“T hope you don’t think I have made some- 
thing out of nothing.” 

“Oh dear no; it remains to see what the 
something is.” 

* Perhaps I ought not to see things some- 
times. People tell me now and then that I) 
fancy them. But I am very apt to get in- 
terested in persons, and I think that makes | 
me rather quick-sighted.” 

“ Or rather apt to fancy.” | 

“That’s what other people say,” answered | 
Margaret, quickly. Catching up her wild 
flowers she said, “I must put these in water 
at once, or they will be dead before morning. 
But, Miss Beaumorice, just let me go over 
one of them to you, that you may see I am 
quite right. See this monkey orchis; here 
are the five lobes of the nectary, four of them 
equal, linear, entire ; the spur blunt, the leaves 
of the calyx taper and pointing.” 

“ Quite right, Margaret.” 

“TI was lucky to get them, I think, as they 


4 





Mrs. Caryl, who was very calm, but weak and 
drowsy ; not equal to talking or to being much 
talked to. Nurse Hancock at her plain work 
seemed all the company she just then required. 
This enabled Miss Beaumorice to return home 
;earlier than she might otherwise have done; 
land bestow some hours desirably on her own 
affairs. In the evening, as Margaret did not 
make her appearance, she had leisure for 
reading. 

She did not neglect her promise to call 
next day on Mary. It was easy to see by 
Susan’s face when she opened the door that 
things wore a more cheerful aspect. ‘To Miss 
Beaumorice’s surprise and pleasure Mary was 
in the drawing-room, though carefully guarded 
from draught. 

“ You did not expect to find me here,” said 
|she, smiling, and kissing Miss Beaumorice. 
“Mr. Finch gave me leave yesterday, so I 
came down directly Alicia was gone. I am so 
glad—so thankful to be down here again.” 

“T am sure you must be.” 

“Yes; and——” 

Here Margaret came in, 


I will show them to Mary to- | 


morrow.” 

“You will go to Mrs. Garrow’s first, I 
suppose. She has sent to say she shall expect | 
you.” 


| 
| 
| 








with a broad | 


smile on her face that was ready to become a | 


laugh. 


“Are you not glad Mary is down?” cried | 


she, delightedly. ‘ Oh, everything is going on 
so famously!” 

Mary looked amused. 
Miss Beaumorice,” said she, smiling, 
will not be aw courant.” 

“Why, you must know,” said Margaret, 
merrily, “that after a very pleasant morning 
with Mrs. Garrow, who made me thoroughly 
understand how to make jelly, I came here 
just after Miss Brooke was gone. Mary im- 
mediately proposed coming down-stairs; so I 
made everything comfortable for her, and then 
brought her down. We both enjoyed being 


“ Margaret, do tell 
“or she 
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to ourselves I must say, without a third party.| “I admire him for that,” said Miss Beau- 


And so then, when Mary was rested a little 
and had taken a little refreshment, I put the 
question, Might I notin Miss Brooke’s absence 
remain here till to-morrow? She said, Yes, if I 
liked; there would be no trouble except 
getting out clean sheets and towelling; so I} 
went up-stairs to take them out, when I had | 
taken off my things in my old room. It was 
rather in a litter, as if Miss Brooke had been 
very busy packing, too busy to leave it very 
tidy; and I thought Susan would arrange all 
that when she put on the sheets. I went to 
the closet where I used to hang up my bonnet, 
forgetful that it might now contain things that 
did not belong tome. It had never been locked 
in my time, and I did not know it had been 
since. However, it seems Alicia always locked 
it; but in her hurry lest she should lose the 
train (for John was calling to her that she was 
late), she never noticed that the lock had over- 
shot the catch; so instead of having locked 
the door before pocketing the key, it would 
not lock or even close.” 

“T see,” said Miss Beaumorice, mystified. 

“So, there,” pursued Margaret in glee, “I 
opened the door without thinking of anything, 
and in a moment saw what I ought never to 


morice. “ You see, she is his sister.” 

“Oh, but that really is no excuse,” said 
Mary. “Is she to do all manner of wrong 
things because she’s his sister? ” 

“No, certainly not, only—dear me! it was 
rather unfortunate;’? and Miss Beaumorice 
could not help laughing a little again. 

“Do give a good hearty laugh, Miss Beau- 
morice,” said Margaret, merrily. “I know you 
are longing to do it.” 

“No indeed, Margaret; because, you see, 
I cannot help thinking what annoyance Miss 
Brooke will feel when 

“She finds she’s found out,” interposed 
Mary. “Don’t you think she deserves it?” 

“Tf all have their deserts, who shall ’scape 
whipping? Perhaps the best way would be to 
say nothing about it.” 

“Oh, but indeed I shall say something; if 
only about the fasting woman of Tutbury. 
I’ve no notion of letting her go on so—it 
would be immoral, I think. Such an example! 
No indeed, she has said all sorts of things— 
cutting ones too—about being under bondage 
to the things of this life, and I know not 
what all.” 

“You would not retaliate ? ” 








have seen! not only,books, bags, baskets, but 
biscuits, jams, preserved meats—oh, such a 
cache!” 

Mary here burst into an irrepressible fit of 
laughter, in which Miss Beaumorice, though 
scandalized, could not help joining. 

“ Margaret, you are too bad,” said she the 
next moment, trying to look reproachfully. 

“IP she is, you mean,” said Margaret ; 
“why will you always put the cap on the 
wrong head? I haven’t been hiding eatables 
and pretending I was fasting. J have only 
had the misfortune, if you will call it so, of 
finding out quite unintentionally that she did.” 

“No misfortune at all, I think,” said Mary. 
“T call it quite a fortunate discovery. Here 
has been Alicia acting a part and pretending 
to be quite different from what she was, and 
quite superior to everybody else, and every- 
body else so very much worse, and now she’s 
found out. I do hate deceit!” 

“So do I,’”’ said Miss Beaumorice, “ and—” 

* You should have seen John’s face when I 
told him,” pursued Mary. “He thought 
much more of it than I expected. At first I 

















* Retaliate—no, but—” 
““¢ Tf to her share some female errors fall,’ —”’ 


“You can’t go on, Miss Beaumorice,” said 
Margaret, laughing. 

“Well, no; but it would be more generous 
to leave her to the lessons of her own con- 
science.” 

“T don’t believe it pricks her a bit,’ said 
Mary. “She has ways of quieting it.” 

“Poor Miss Brooke! she has been unwise, 
to say the least, to seek reputation in such a 
way—for I suppose that is what it all amounts 
to. I have known old ladies and invalids glad 
to have a biscuit or some such refreshment at 
hand, in case of feeling faint in the night, and 
in order not to disturb others.” 

“That's quite a different thing,” said Mary ; 
“absolutely different. That implies no deceit. 
The assumption of a self-denial that does not 
belong to her, and quietly accepting praise for 
it, is what has been Alicia’s fault.” 

“Well, I admit that you are right. And 
now, having done so, let me beg you, dear 
Mary, not to trouble yourself any more about 


was afraid he would be angry! and so he was, | her delinquencies, or shortcomings, or what- 


but not with us. But he would not say a word | ever may be laid to her charge. 


To her own 


after the first exclamation—I wanted him to! Master she stands or falls; to Him also do we.” 


use his own eyes, but he would not. I would 
not have missed his first look for the world, 


“Oh, that is such a grave view.” 
“ But am not I at a grave time of life? And 


but after that he schooled his looks as well as|are not you in the honourable, responsible 





his tongue.” 





position of a clergyman’s wife?” 
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“And therefore bound not to overlook 
offences,” 

“ But yet to deal tenderly with the offender.” 

“That is true, too; and do you know, Miss 
Beaumorice, I have had some very serious 
thoughts during this illness.” 

“My dear Mary, I am very glad indeed 
to hear it.” 

“ Very serious, even solemn thoughts,” pur- 
sued Mary, “ quite different from those I used 
to have. I feel, as you say, that a clergyman’s 
wife has an honourable place to fill, and is 
highly responsible. Mrs. Garrow made me 
feel this first—feel it strongly, I mean——and I 
thought a good deal about it on my pillow— 
only I did not see my way at all clearly; I 
wished to do well, but I felt quite at sea.” 

“ You are in the right track, though, I hope 
and believe. If you wish to do well, wish 
heartily, you must seek guidance from the wise 
and kind—like Mrs. Garrow, for instance; and 
you must pray.” 

“Yes, I know that; I feel it,” said Mary, in 
a low voice. 

“And then I believe you will be guided 
almost insensibly, involuntarily, into the right 
path; and yon will take continually increasing 
interest in your life-work, and be of continually 
increasing interest and delight to your hus- 
band.”’ 

“Oh, that will be nice, Mary,” said Mar- 
garet. 

“Yes, very,” said Mary, less heartily than 
her sister. ‘I suppose it will all come in time 
—might have come by this time if Alicia had 
not hindered so. Another provoking way of 
hers —-—” 

“Oh, a truce with her provoking ways,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, laughing. “I did not bar- 
gain to hear any more of them. Let me hear 
of your pleasant ways, and Margaret’s, please, 
this morning.” 

Mary laughed, and yet seemed half inclined 
to goon, but was withheld by Susan’s bringing 
her a note. 

“Here’s a note from Alicia!” said she, 
hastily running over it. ‘“ Famous!” 

“What is it, Mary?” said Margaret. 

“Her dear Eulalia has dislocated her ankle; 
and it would be such a privilege to stay and 
devote herself to her, if I had nota prior claim; 
or indeed if it were even possible, supposing I 
waived that with my wonted goodness—her 
serge dress and list slippers being locked up 
in her bedroom closet. I shall write to her at 
once,” cried Mary, starting up, “and say, My 
dear Alicia, make no scruple of remaining on 
my account, nor yet for the other reason. My 
sister is kindly supplying your place, and I am 
much less in want of nursing than your suffer- 





ing friend—and as for your dress and slippers, 
I will forward them by the next train, as you 
inadvertently left your closet door open.” 

Margaret looked delighted. 

“Take care what you say,”’ said Miss Beau- 
morice, anxiously, “people are so easily 
hurt.” 

“Why, I am doing the very things she 
wants,” insisted Mary, “ releasing her from her 
obligation to me, and sending her the things 
she needs. Go up, Margaret, and pack them 
up directly.” 

“TI hope I shan’t burn my fingers,” said 
Mary, laughing, as she ran off. 

“ Well, I wish you well through it all,” said 





Miss Beaumorice, rather ruefully, as she rose | 


to take leave. 

“Oh, it is all arranged to my hand,” said 
Mary, her pen flying over the paper. “See, I 
am using the lovely little inkstand you gave me 
—and this gold pen was from John; he assured 
me it would write like the pen of a Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who possibly wrote a bad 
hand after all. I want to write my very best 
now, though,—dot my i’s, and mind my stops. 
I shan’t mind anything if she stops. Famous, 
Margaret! you have not been long—Susan 
will give you string; better put a seal on the 
knot. Put ‘immediate ’ on the outside.” 

“T hope that won’t be too broad.” 

“Nonsense! of course not. We want to 
oblige her. Everything will be spoilt if it 
arrives too late. Put this note in. Ring for 
James. 

Mary had quite a pink colour in her cheeks 
when Miss Beaumorice toek leave of her, but 
she was hardly glad to notice it. There seemed 
too much feverish irritability still about her ; 


He will run off with it to the station.” | 


and as she pursued her way homeward, she was | 


haunted by the words, “Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of.” 

What enmity is often shown in very little 
things! Mary and Alicia were evidently 
unsuited to each other in every respect; and it 
was very happy for them that they were not 
forced to be each other’s companions for® life, 
that the arrangements suggested by Mrs. 
Brooke had not been too hastily decided upon. 
Many a young wife’s peace is shipwrecked by a 
third party, before she and her husband are 
thoroughly well known to each other. Where- 
fore, let engaged young people beware of giving 
too long invitations beforehand; and let dear 
friends beware of staying toolong. It is some- 
times dangerous to be over-persuaded to 
extend a visit. 

Miss Beaumorice looked in on Mrs. Caryl on 
her way home, and found her with a harassed 
look, trying to correct in pencil a formidable 
heap of proofs. 
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“T suppose it will be presumption to offer 
you my help,” said she wishfully. 

“No, indeed, it willbe very kind,” said Mrs. 
Caryl. “My head spins with pencilling correc- 
tions already; and yet it is very important to 
me that these proofs should not be delayed, for 
I want the book to pass through the press 
before the autumn trade dinner.” 

“ Shall I go over the corrections in ink ? ” 

“Do so, please—and afterwards let me see 
them, and then post them. It will trouble you 
though, sadly.” , 

“Not at all; I shall like it, and it will do me | 





“In the way of technicalities, perhaps it may,” | 
said Mrs. Caryl, wearily. “Iam very fond of) 
it, myself, when Iam well, but not now. Per- | 


haps you would sooner take them home? You! 


| are nearer to the post, and it does not go out | 


| till evening.” 


“ T think I had better make a beginning here | 
at any rate, that I may ascertain how far I am | 


| equal to the work.” 


And she set to it with zeal. At first she | 
required certain instructions and directions | 


| from Mrs. Caryl; but at length she found the | 
| pencil marks sufficient; and after working | liked her work, and liked being useful to her 
| patiently at one proof, she gave it for examina- | friends; and as she returned from her little 
| tion before beginning another, and was gratified | walk by bright moonlight, though the summer 
| to find that she had executed her task/sun had not long set, she thought with satisfac- 


| faultlessly. 


| away with you, dear friend, for I am good for 





This comparison is quite fresh, and not forced 
—not caught for the purpose, and stuck down 


with a pin like an impaled insect. I suppose 
the printers are short of capital C’s, and so 
have used X for the nonce, all down the page; 
how absurd it looks! Here is an amusing 
blunder enough. Instead of ‘ they found the 
poor girl lying insensible on the floor of a 


/cavern,’ the printer has made it ‘tavern.’ 
Mrs. Caryl might well make this emphatic 


pencil mark. Here is something else she over- 


| looked, though, the ‘fawn of Praxitiles!’ ” 


Miss Beaumorice, though she was hardly 
aware of it at the time, was in reality taking an 
excellent lesson in composition; all the more 
useful that it was partly self-teaching, and 
partly under the leading of a practised guide. 
She had undertaken the task from sheer good 
nature and helpfulness, but soon was sensible 
of advantage and keen pleasure from it. Thus 
she by no means hurried it over ; and when she 
had read the proofs for the last time, and 
packed them for the book post, she would not 





deny herself the pleasure of posting them her- | 


self, though she generally entrusted her letters 
to a servant. “Love knows no load.” She 


“ Yes, I see I can trust you,” said Mrs. Caryl, 
passing her hand over her eyes, “and I cannot 
trust myself. I become so sleepy and stupid 
now, after dinner—I believe it is partly owing 
to the medicine. You may as well take them 


no more head-work, and shall only make 

blunders. The verbal corrections are indicated 

already, and I can leave all the literal ones to 
ou.” 

Gladly, therefore, Miss Beaumorice put all 
the proofs in her bag and carried them home; 
and after an early tea, they proved a delightful 
occupation to her. She was beginning to take 
great interest in the work itself, which seemed 
of a higher class than anything Mrs. Caryl had 
yet done; and the pencilled corrections gave 
her a close insight into her mind, and made her 
feel how much more analytical it was than her 
own. 

“ Why is this alteration made?” she asked 
herself, “ why is this word better than the first ? 
Oh, I see; the same word occurs again further 
down—it is altered to prevent tautology. Here 
is a Shaksperian line that I must verify—I 
hardly think it is verbatim—yes, it is! I 
might have been sure of it; but it is best to be 
on the safe side. How easily she writes! and 





yet it would not be easy to me to write like her, 


tion on the humble events that had united in 
making hers a well-spent day. 

And after all she had time to make herself a 
cap !—or what ladies of a certain age now con- 
spire to call one, though their grandmothers 
would have scouted them for it. Many women 
can suit their own age and looks better them- 
selves than any milliner, and have a natural 
pleasure in the performance besides; and 
though Alice and Jessy could produce very 
smart little tituppy head-dresses that they 
thought would suit their mistress exactly, her 
complaint generally was that they were ‘‘ too 
young.” A daisy with 4 frill of lace round it 
did not seem quite enough. 


CHAPTER XX.—ENJOYING THEMSELVES. 





***O evenings worthy of the gods!’ exclaimed 
The Sabine bard. ‘O evenings,’ I reply, 
‘More to be prized and coveted than yours.’”” 

Cowper. 


Tue next intelligence that awaited Miss 
Beaumorice when she visited Mary, was that 
Alicia had hastily returned, packed up her pro- 
perties, and carried them off. She had said 
very little, except that she was much wanted 
byher friend, and seemed ashamed and disposed 
to be angry, but maintained a wise reticence. 

“ OF course I rallied her a little,” said Mary, 
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“but I saw it would not do. She held her 
tongue, and I held my tongue; we exchanged 
a cold enough kiss, and she left her love for 
dear John, who, she knew, would require no 
excuse for her returning at once to dear Eulalia. 
| So I feel as if relieved of a nightmare; for we 
were not en rapport.” 

Miss Beaumorice thought they might have 
_ been a little more so if they had tried; but 
| after all it must have been by the sacrifice of 
| fixed ways of thinking, perhaps to the detri- 
, ment of one or the other. It is not so much 
_ the strongest principle, sometimes, as the most 
persistent will that is victorious, to the annoy- 
ance, perhaps unhappiness of one or more. It 
therefore seemed a stumbling block removed 
from Mary’s path, that one who created little 
differences between the husband and wife had 
ended her visit in this summary manner. 

The effect on Mary’s health, temper, and 
spirits soon were manifest. She and Margaret 
now seemed as happy together as the day was 
long; and though Mr. Brooke was vexed at 
first at his sister’s abrupt departure, he soon 
ceased to mind it, and seemed to take more 
interest than he had yet done in his parish work. 

As for Mary, she now rather enjoyed the 
remaining immunities of invalidism even with 
the drawback of a lingering cough. She 
reclined on the couch, read amusing books, did 
a little light work, wrote notes, and began to 
walk in the garden, and then along the sheltered 
side of the road. Her throat and chest were 
still weak, however, and, instead of the other 
visitors to whom she had looked forward, she 
found it best to retain Margaret. 

Imprudent indulgence in the open air too late 
one evening, brought on her violent cough again, 
and obliged her to submit, though reluctantly, 
to Mr. Finch’s renewed superintendence. 

“Tt really is hard,” said she piteously, to 
Miss Beaumorice, “ but mamma will have it so, 
She was here yesterday. They have let the 
house and are going down to Lowestoft; and 
they thought it would be so nice for me to go 
down with them, leaving Alicia to look after 
John. But that would put me in a fever; and 
Mr. Finch luckily calling while mamma was 
here, put his veto on my going to Lowestoft at 
once, and said it would be too keen for me; if 
I went anywhere, it should be to Devonshire, or 
to the south of France. I should so like to go 
to the south of France!” 

“Since that cannot be,” said Miss Beau- 
morice, “ we must try to nurse you into health 
at home.” 

“ Surely, clergymen change places with one 
another sometimes?” said Margaret, “to the 
benefit of both. Perhaps some Devonshire 
curate may like to come here,” 





“TI dare say,’ said Mary, ironically, “where 
everything is fresh and pretty, and people are 
just beginning to know us and like us. How 
should I like the trampling of half a dozen 
children on my new stair carpets, I wonder! I 
know what sort of places Devonshire curates 
have to live in—lodgings, nine times out of ten, 
or very poor, third-rate, small houses, meagrely 
furnished. That would not be a change for the 
better.” 

“ Except for the air.” 

“ Air is not everything.” 

Which was so undeniable that Margaret was 
at a loss for an answer. 

“I wish I might stay here and nurse you,’ 
said she, presently. 

“That would not be Devonshire nor the 
south of France.” 

“ No, of course.” 

“Tt’s no use wishing for what we can’t 
have ; only it is trying.” 

And Mary squeezed her eyelids together to 
keep back her tears. 

“Tt’s best not to think about it,” said she. 

“Much; but not always very easy,” said 
Miss Beaumorice. “Oh, did a girl come here 
this morning with some very nice dinner 
mats?” 

“Yes, and I bought some of her because 
she came from you; and I wanted some 
besides. Otherwise they were .not very 
cheap.” 

“Neither cheap nor dear, I think,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, “but I am very glad you 
did her a good turn, for she needed and 
deserved it. That girl is rather interesting, 
I think.” 

And she gave an outline of her story, which 
quite diverted Mary’s thoughts from herself. 

“ One would like to help her,” she said. 

“You have helped her; and so has Mrs. 
Garrow, and so have the Nunehams.” 

“And Miss Beaumorice,” said Margaret, 
smiling. 

“So that, though we cannot give a long 
pull, nor a strong pull, we may help her 
through her difficulty by pulling all together.” 

“T should like to help her above all things, 
if it were in my power. Nothing is in my 
power now—lI meant to be so helpful to John, 
and so useful to the poor—and now I’m quite 
laid aside.’ 

“That is a lesson of patience and submission 
we all of us need sometimes.” 

“TI wish you could teach me to submit!” 

“Content yourself for a time with little 
things—even knitting a child’s sock.” 

“ Well, I can do that—and I suppose they | 
are always wanted. And I think,” added 
Mary, with effort, after a long pause, “I 
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might give a sovereign (or at least half a|nicely; and where do you think she wished 
sovereign) to that poor girl, if you think it | to goP” 
would really do her good. I have two of} « Oh, I don’t know. 
papa’s sovereigns still left.” | very likely.” 
“I think it would do her great good.” “To the church, though it was not prayer 
" Well, then, half a sovereign, no, a sove-|day. She liked sitting in its shelter and 
reign,” said Mary, quickly, “since I named| reading the psalms there; and there I left 
that first. Bring me my little box, Margaret, | | her, with the man resting under the hedge.” 
that I may not go back.” | (Qurious,” said Mary. 
“Give what you are disposed in yourown) “Nice,” said Margaret. 
mind,” said Miss Beaumorice. “T think, Mary, if you would like it, Mrs. 
“TI am disposed. It will be a sort of little | Garrow will send the chair to you next.” 
thank-offering, though I’m not well yet.” | Oh, not at all!” cried Mary. “I should 
“Only better—but you are better P ” ' not like it by any means.’ 
“ Yes, than I was up-stairs.” “The head keeps the draught off nicely.” 
“This will be a nice thank-offering indeed,” | “Oh, I’m not thinking of the draught—I 
said Miss Beaumorice, as Mary held out a couldn’t bear it. Margaret, where are you 
new sovereign. “T will send her to you to going?” 
receive it.” | “To pack up,” said Margaret, regretfully. 
“Oh no, please !” |“ I thought I had better do so while you had 
“Then I dare say Margaret will like to take | Miss Beaumorice with you.” 
it to her.” | “I can’t bear to lose you—I can’t think 
“ Oh yes, very much,” said Margaret, gladly. | what I shall do without you. I’m sure I 
“T wish I could give a sovereign too. But I 
can give her half a crown.” 
“ Betsy will roll in riches,” said Mary. 
“Perhaps your sovereign may help her 
towards a sewing machine,” said Miss Beau- 
morice. ‘I know she thinks that if she had 
one, she could keep herself.”’ 
“Well, that does seem something to aim 
at,” said Mary, with more animation than she 


To the post-office, 


of mamma to take you away.” 


the door. “I’m sure I would gladly.” 
“Ob, it’s all arranged now; and I don’t 
want to prevent your going to the sea-side.”’ 
“T don’t care a straw for the sea-side,” said 
Margaret. “ Not a pin.” 





had shown yet. 
The self-approval induced by this benevo- 





lent action stimulated her the rest of the day ; 
when Miss Beaumorice 
took her some beautiful cut flowers that had 
been given her by Mrs. Garrow, Mary was 
quite down again, and instead of lavishing 
praises On them as she sometimes did on 
flowers, said,— 

“They only bring painful thoughts. They 
remind me of the fields, and gardens, and 
greenhouses, that everybody else is able to 
enjoy; while I in this charming weather am 
shut up here!” 

“There are two sides to everything,” said 
Miss Beaumorice. “I have just seen a poor 
woman who has been shut up seven years.” 

“Oh, of course, you may cap every suffering 
with something ten times worse. I have the 
bad taste—bad feeling, I suppose, to be most 
alive to my own.” 

“When I reached Mrs. Caryl’s this morn- 
ing,” said Miss Beaumorice, without replying 
directly to her, “I found a very nice wheel- 
chair at her gate, which kind Mrs, Garrow 
had lent her, and she was so pleased! She 
would not otherwise have thought it possibie 





as he entered, “to be a companion to Mary, 


now,” said he, “and planned accordingly. 
[ll take care of her while you take care of 
Margaret.” 


satisfaction of leaving her with a smile on 








to get into the air, but we managed it very 


her face. 


“Oh, ’'m sure you do; and I’m sure they 
like having you. Papa would be quite dull 
without you.” 


“T don’t think mamma knew you wished | 
me to stay,” said Margaret, stopping short at | 











ought not to be left. It is not very kind | 


“Not if he thought I was a comfort to | 


you.” 

“Oh yes, he would. You must go now, 
only I know I shall miss you.” 

“Tt is very pleasant to hear you say so—I 
mean, I can’t help liking to find I am any use 
or comfort,” said Margaret, “and I’m sure I'll 
come back directly you ask me.” 

“Yes, yes, I know you will; 
not ask you.” 

Miss Beaumorice remained till Margaret’s 
packing was finished and she was ready to 
start. The parting was very affectionate; 
there were tears in the eyes of both sisters. 

“You have come in just at the right time,” 
said Miss Beaumorice, gladly, to Mr. Brooke 


now Margaret is going.” 
“Ob, I knew Mary would want me just 


Mary looked pleased, and they had the 


only I must | 
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“T’m so glad John came in,” said Margaret 


to Miss Beaumorice, while Jem trudged on in 


advance with her ca'vst bag. “ Do you think 
we really need be very uneasy about Mary?” 

“ Not very uneasy; but vet rather uneasy,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. “That is what I am 
myself. If she will but be tolerably pru- 
dent, I don’t think we need fear hectic symp- 
toms.” 

“Hectic symptoms! oh, how terrible that 
sounds,” cried Margaret. “If there should 
be the least appearance of them, I shall never 
know comfort.” 

“ But, my dear girl, I said I hoped we need 
not fear them, and I am sorry I even named 
the word. Common prudence is all that Mary 
wants; and surely she may exercise that.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Margaret, 
uneasily. “She is dreadfully imprudent 
sometimes; and then as easily frightened. 
Dear Miss Beaumorice, here is a horse run- 
ning away! Let us stand close to the 
hedge.” 

It was rather a perilous occurrence. The 
horse had probably been stung by a fly, and 
was lashed into fury by the flapping of the 
bridle and stirrups against his sides. A lad 
in the distance, running very fast, seemed as 
he approached to make him more restive. 
More than once he wheeled round, and his 
heels were very near Miss Beaumorice and 
Margaret. In the excitement of the moment 
they could think of nothing less pressing; 
but when the horse was caught and they were 
out cf danger, Miss Beaumorice observed, “ I 
fear we have lost the train.” 

“Oh dear!” said Margaret ; and they both 
began to post along the shadeless road to the 
station, as if their lives depended on winning 
the race. No strength was wasted in talking 
till Miss Beaumorice said,— 

“Here it comes!” and a puff of white 
smoke and shrill shriek of the steam whistle 
proclaimed the near approach of the train 
to the station. 

-“ Can we save it?” 

“ No, I think not.” 

“I will run. Good-bye.” 

And away flew Margaret: but the station 


_ was still a good way off; and there was 


scarcely a chance of her reaching it in time. 
Miss Beaumorice continued walking on, sure 


| that Margaret had lost the race; and soon a 


shrill signal, succeeded by the usual puff-puff, 
showed she was right. Jem was soon seen 
emerging from the station, and Margaret and 
h> had a short colloquy, after which he 
returned to the station to deposit the carpet 
bag, and she disconsolately walked towards 
her friend. 





“Lost!” cried she; ‘and the next train 
will not arrive till 6.40. What shall I do?” 

“Return with me to tea,” said Miss Beau- 
morice. “There is no time for you to go 
back to Mary.” 

“No, I’m afraid not. 
another train coming!” 

“ Only a down train. 
be an up train till 6.40.” 

“What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
said Margaret, dolefully. 

“ And therefore we may as well enjoy our- 
selves.” 

“What an excellent suggestion!” cried 
Margaret, laughing. ‘‘To be sure we will! 
I should certainly lose the next train if I 


Hark! there is 


There really will not 





returned to Mary, who fancies me comfortably 
on my way to Charing Cross; and there | 


would be good-bye to say again; so we will 
enjoy ourselves !” 

And Margaret’s face shone so with the 
heroic resolution that when Jessy opened the 
door, she could not help smiling too, from 


sympathy. 
“Let us have tea at once, Jessy,” said Miss 
Beaumorice, with spirit. ‘ Some strawberries 


and cream, please. Plenty of toast. And 
the marbled veal.” 

“What a nice tea we are going to have!” 
said Margaret, throwing off her hat and then 
taking possession of the easy chair which she 
knew was not Miss Beaumorice’s. “I went over 
to Betsy Jones with the sovereign yesterday, 
and you cannot imagine how grateful she was.” 

“T think I can.” 

“It was very good of Mary to give a whole 
sovereign, I thought, when she might have 
given half; for she is not very rich.” 


“I thought so too, and was ready to say | 


half would do; but refrained from tarnishing | 


her work. We should not check a horse in 
leaping a gate. And the effort was a leap, 
from self-gratification to self-denial. I do not 
think she will have reason to regret it.” 
“Especially if Betsy does get the sewing- 


machine; which she really thinks she shall. | 


What is the price P” 

“Oh, three or four pounds. I incline to 
think she will raise it. I am glad Mary has 
been the first.” 

“ Not quite the first.” 

“The other sums were not large enough to 
make it seem feasible.” 

“T will make a sewing-machine of myself, 
since we are so snugly ¢éie-d-téte, and mind 
my glove while you are making the tea— 
‘infusing’ it, the Scotch say.” 

“Who in the world is that?” said Miss 
Beaumorice, as the house-bell was smartly 
pulled. 
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“ Somebody to interrupt us,” said Margaret. 

As the door opened, Miss Beaumorice 
exclaimed, “ Alured! is it you?” 

“Unless we’re both mistaken,’’ said he, 
laughing as he shook hands with her heartily. 
When his eyes met Margaret’s, he involun- 
tarily said, “Oh!” and then bowed very 
courteously. 

“ You know each other?” said Miss Beau- 
morice. 

“Tf the lady knows me,” said Alured. 
is not my privilege to say so first.” 

“We travelled in the railway together,” 
said Margaret, with a little shyness that was 
pleasing. 

“We most certainly did so, since you 
remember it.” 

“Miss Beaufort mentioned to me,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, “that she had travelled 
with some one who knew me.” 

“Tf I had known at the time that Miss 
Beaufort knew you, I should have found it diffi- 
cult to let her treat me as a perfect stranger. 

“TI felt rather guilty in doing so,” said 
Margaret. “You might have said something 
you did not wish a friend of Miss Beaumorice’s 
to hear.” 

“ Why did not you, then, put it out of my 
power?” said he, quickly. 

“T did not much like. 


“ss It 


It seemed not very 


“Not at all likely I should say anything 
derogatory to Miss Beaumorice,” said Alured, 
laughing. 

“Oh no, I am sure of it now.” 

“Well, Alured, you will have tea with us, 
of course. We are obliged to be early, 
because Miss Beaufort travels by the next 
train.” 

“So do I,’’ said he, “ so I will take good 
care of her if she will let me. I am on leave, 
and want to see grandmamma before I return 
to quarters to-morrow.” 

“ How are you getting on now?” 

“ At the depdt? Oh, well enough. We are 
not worked very hard. Each man’s turn for 
guard comes about once a week or ten days, | 
which is not very much. I myself have 
more hard work, because I’m not yet dis- 
missed from drill, though I hope to be in 
a week or two. I have three hours’ drill a 
day. Then I work at the drill-book by myself 
three hours more; so there’s a good slice of 
the day accounted for at once.” 

“Very fairly accounted for, too, I think,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. “I had no idea the 
drill-book gave you so much to do.” 

*T hope to be thorough master of drill be- 
fore I have been very long in the service, 


| higher things !” 


handling a large body of men when one can do 
it well.” 

“You speak of them as if they were 
machines,” said Margaret. 

“Well, they are so in a great measure. As 
far as my limited experience goes, the British 
soldier is a fine fellow when not drunk—but 
that is too often. Many of the non-com- 
missioned officers, though, are highly intel- 
lectual.”’ 

“ Alured, I am delighted,” said Miss Beau- 
morice, “ to find you taking such interest in 
your profession.” 

“Oh, not too much of that—in the main it 
is so dreadfully uninteresting. We all get 
very sick of it sometimes. Awful grumbling.” 

“ And yet, if the enemy——” 

“ Ay, he’d give us something todo! The 
musketry instructor is hardly a ‘resource of 
amusement refined and delightful,’ like a young 
lady’s album.” 

“TI should think not!” said Margaret. 
“Let me give you a few strawberries, Miss 
Beaufort.” 

“Help yourself, Alured,” said Miss Beau- 
morice, 

“ Native produce, I suppose,” said Alured. 
“Such a fine sort, and so deliciously fresh.” 

“Well, but, Alured, tell us some more of 
your goings on. Have you any nice friends?” 

“Among the subs? Oh no, except Ainslie. 
They’re such a set of empty pates: never open 
a book unless they are obliged.” 

“You cannot have nice conversation, then, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Seldom, it is chiefly of horses, dogs, and 
the small gossip of the neighbourhood. Most 
of them are hobbledehoys imbued with a strong 
admiration of what they think manly, and chiefly 
ambitious of being considered ‘ knowing cards’ 
—good at billiards and cricket, plucky in the 
hunting-field, but not given to any more serious 
reading than ‘ Jack Hinton.’” 

“But what a pity,” said Miss Beaumorice, 
“that some of the elder officers do not take 
interest enough in the subalterns to lead the 
conversation a little, and allure to brighter and 


“Well, you see, the elder ones are chiefly 
married, and only mess with us occasionally. 
I think there’s only one man at our mess over 
thirty. None of us are very aged; and there 
are two or three who talk perpetually such 
rubbish and gossip! I had a conversation 
with our military doctor the other day about 
the poor style of talk at mess, and he fully 
agreed with me about it, but could not see how 
to mend it; but, for the next day or two, there 
was a great improvement at our end of the 








for there really must be great pleasure in 


table, as a nicer set happened to get together. 
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I’m sure I must bore you with all this,” said 
he, suddenly, to Margaret, who had been 
listening intently. 

Margaret started, and said,— 

“Tt interests me very much. Please go on.” 

Alured looked gratified, and said,— 

“T don’t talk much myself anywhere, you 
know ; rather preferring listening when there’s 
anything worth listening to. Ainslie and I 
have long talks sometimes.” 

“On Sundays, perhaps. How do you pass 
your Sundays ?” inquired Miss Beaumorice. 

“T don’t know what most of the fellows do— 
knock about and flirt with barmaids at different 
hotels, I fancy. I don’t see what they do be- 
cause I always go to church a second time, or 
else take a long walk. Our first service, you 
know, is necessarily early, because it must be 
ended before the regular church service at 
eleven begins. We go at half-past eight with 
the soldiers. Then comes a long forenoon, 
which I enjoy immensely, as it is the only 
quiet time I have all the week for reading. 
Then I have luncheon and start for afternoon 
service, sometimes with a companion, some- 
times alone. Many men go a second time to 
church besides myself; most of them take a 
long walk, and a good many are always to be 
found in the mess-room. In the evening 
Ainslie and I generally contrive to join each 
other and talk on an immensity of subjects.” 

“Alured, I cannot help thinking he is a 
very nice friend for you.” 

“T am certain he is, I am only too thankful 
for such aone. Many of the subs would not 
drift in the aimless way they do if they had a 
friend like him. It does people good to talk 
over their crude ideas and opinions, and find 
how much or how little there is in them. 
We have tough debates sometimes.” 

“ As for instance ? ” 

“ Well,—lotteries and sweepstakes, for in- 
stance. Neither of us can waste money on 
them, for we both have preciously little; but I 
don’t know that exception can be taken to 
sweepstakes on any ground except that of 
wasting money which might be better used. 
You are both against me, I see; but to me it 
is an open question. I know that betting 
produces evil; but if a man is strong enough 
to resist the temptation to spend more than 
he can afford I don’t see why he should not 
venture within that limit if he chooses to risk 
it.” 

Miss Beaumorice uttered a regretful “ Oh!” 

“You’re against me, I know. Miss Beau- 
fort’s looks speak. However, you will be glad 
to know that I only defend this theoretically. 
I have never betted in my life, except once a 
pair of gloves.” 








“T’m very glad of that,” said Margaret, 
softly, almost with a sigh. 

“T am very glad,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“ Ainslie is just like you,” said Alured; ‘he 
dislikes the element of chance; and in the 
main, so do I; as I ought to, after having seen 
the foreign gaming-tables. Still we argue the 
thing, partly for practice, and he generally has 
the best of it, though I incline to leaving people 
to their own consciences. Dancing and balls, 
again. Many excellent people think them 
wrong. I don’t do so at present; should I 
change my mind I shall give them up.” 

On this and other subjects there was so 
much to say that they were all surprised, and 
Margaret was certainly sorry, when it was 
time to leave the tea-table. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE ENJOYMENT ENDED. 


‘Though the pleasures of London exceed 
In number the days of the year, 
Catharina, did nothing impede, 
Would find herself happier here.” 
Cowper. 


“Is not there time to take one turn round 
your pretty garden, Miss Beaumorice,” said 
Alured, “before we start? It looks so differ- 


ent in its summer beauty to what it was at || 


Christmas.” 
“Yes,” she replied, “there is time.” 


In passing a side-table, Alured looked at | 


the title of a book lying on it. 


“* Milton,” said he. “That puts me in 


mind of Miss Partridge. You remember her 
catechizing me in ‘Comus.’ That was one of 
our examination books, Miss Beaufort. Some 
of the others were—Hume’s ‘ Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ Shakspere’s ‘ Julius Cesar,’ Bacon’s 
‘Essays,’ and the ‘ Life of Lord Clarendon.’ ” 

“ A very easy, pleasant set of books, surely?” 
said Margaret. 

“Ah, but we had to go through them 


analytically—to take them to pieces as you | 


are going into that flower. This arbour looks 


as if it were ‘for talking age and whispering | 


lovers made.’ Let us sit down.” 


“Only for five minutes, then,” said Miss | 


Beaumorice. 


“Only for five minutes. In some company | 


the five minutes might pass very quickly.” 
“Well, we must time ourselves.”’ 
“You’ve seen Ainslie, Miss Beaumorice ? 
Not much of him, though.” 


him.” 

“That's too bad. Well, how do you think 
he has diverted himself ?—Miss Beaufort is 
engaged in dissecting that honeysuckle, so 
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she won’t hear—he has engaged himself to 
be married.” 

“NoP Surely that is rather imprudent ?” 

“Specially so, considering he has only an 
ensigncy, and she not even that. However, 
except in a monetary point of view, I doubt 
if she could have done better, for she is a most 
charming girl—the eldest daughter of a country 
clergyman.” 

“ You know her then P ” 

“Yes, since he gave me his confidence. It 
seems they have been engaged some time.” 

“So that is the subject of your long talks!” 

“Some of them. We could not have one 
more interesting. There’s no good doing a 
thing by halves; so when he’d let the cat out 
of the bag, he was not easy till he had taken 
me over to Copsewood, and made me free of 
the house.” 

“Tt is not far, then, from your quarters P”’ 

“ Oh, a goodish step, as country folks say. 
Not too far for men with an object.” 

“ And yours was a glimpse of a nice family.” 

“A charming family. I know you would 
think so. Really if Ainslie had not taken up 
the ground there, I should have been inclined 
to try my luck myself.” 

“ Alured !” 

“I’m upon honour now, you know. No 
danger. Besides, I rather think Ainslie is 
more fitted for her than I am, and that she is 
fitter for him than for me. But in the light 
of a sister, you know, she is very charming. 
The mother is dead; there are a lot of children, 
and she is like a mother to them all. The 
prettiest thing you ever saw in your life.” 

“What is her name? ” 

“Ellen—Ellen Fleetwood. She is about 
eighteen. She is a great deal cleverer and 
better read than I am, but not than Ainslie ; 
and it is so pretty to see how she looks up to 
him, and to her father. She is so humble- 
minded, and unaffected. The children delight 
in her, There never seems a cross word 
spoken in the house.” 

“Margaret, we must not lose the train 
again,” said Miss Beaumorice. “'The five 
minutes are up.” 

They all rose, and walked towards the 
station. 

“You will have a nice cool evening for 
your journey. Much cooler than it was at 
your party.” 

“Much,” said Margaret. 
IT lost the train.” 

“Well, Alured, cannot you tell me some 
more of this nice girl.” 

“Oh yes, if you like to hear me. It is all 
very well, Miss Beaumorice, to talk about the 
imprudence of young subs. getting engaged ; 


“T am very glad 








but, if they are worth anything at all, it helps to 
keep them straight. See here now; at some 
fashionable place, suppose, where there are 
public walks and seats overlooking the sea and 
so forth, and a parcel of silly girls always 
ready to make others as idle as themselyes— 
it is dreadfully bad for the subs. If a quiet, 
ladylike, and clever girl, with principle at the 
bottom of her conduct, like Miss Fleetwood, 
for instance—be the nicest companion a man 
can have, which is certainly the case, I think 
the opposite is a perfect horror. To hear 
their thin voices and empty clatter gives me 
the doldrums.” 

Margaret could not help laughing. 

“Oh, it’s true,” said Alured, seriously. “It 
really does. The influence you ladies have 
on men, especially on officers, is perfectly as- 
tonishing.” 

“They ought to be very careful, then, what 
their influence is,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Just what I say. And the influence of 





such young ladies as—Ellen Fleetwood, for 


example, is immense. The Fleetwoods belong 
to a croquet club at Green Hanger. A lot of 
young people play there sometimes; but I 
don’t think Miss Fleetwood cares for it much, 
and I like her all the better, for more nonsense 
than enough goes on sometimes. Ainslie 
says the pleasantest times there are the winter 
evenings, about blind man’s holiday, when it 
is too dark to do anything but talk;—not 
dark enough for candles. I can quite believe 
it.” 


“ What is she like?” said Margaret, sud- | 


denly. “Miss Fleetwood, I mean.” 


“ Rather tall and slender, with very pretty | 


brown eyes—my favourite colour, isn’t it , 


yours, Miss Beaumorice ? ” 

“Perhaps it is,’ said Miss Beaumorice, 
smiling a little. “I am fond of blue eyes, 
too, and dark grey. In fact, any eyes that 
have a good expression.” 

“Oh yes, because then they reveal the soul. 


Still, I like brown eyes, almost black, the | 


best.” And he looked earnestly at Margaret, 
whose eyes happened to be cast down. 

“How soon we have come to the railway 
station!” said Alured. “I think the road is 
like the Irishman’s rope, that he was tired of 
pulling in—the end must have been cut off. 
Perhaps we shall get a good talk yet, on the 
platform.” 

But no, the time was just up, the train was 
just due, and the passengers were on the look- 
out for it. The usual bustle, hurry and flurry, 
the usual last words, warnings, hopes, and 
cautions, the parting hand-shakings and smiles, 
and they were off. Miss Beaumorice caught 
the last bright look of the two promising 
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young persons, so full of hope and capability 
of enjoyment, and goodness, and usefulness, 
and happiness; and wished them well in their 
several courses through life, with all her heart. 

“Tam glad Margaret lost the former train,” 
said she to herself, as she went home. “What 
a near thing it was!” 

She had been glad tosee heracquaintance Mrs. 
Hyde in the same carriage with them; as, though 
Mrs. Hyde was perfectly commonplace, she was 
an unexceptionable chaperon, in case one should 
be supposed essential; but indeed Miss Beau- 
morice was so thoroughly sure of Alured in 
every way imaginable, that she had as little 
hesitation in trusting him to look after Mar- 
garet as she would have had in his looking 
after herself, had she been his companion. 

Her thoughts of both were very pleasant. 
Their characters were so gradually ripening, 
without, as yet, losing any freshness; the 
pleasure they inspired her with was unalloyed. 

She found awaiting her at home a book from 
the book club to which she belonged that she 
much wished to read—* Sir Samuel Baker’s 
Expedition to the Albert Nyanza;”’ so here 
was an interesting evening employment pro- 
vided for her; and soon she was thoroughly 
engrossed in the adventures of the indomitable 
traveller, as he sallied from Kartoum with his 
incomparable wife, his faithful servant Johann, 
who was so soon to fall a victim to sickness, 
his black man Richarn, who began so ill and 
ended so well, his model boy Saat, and his 
long file of worthless attendants who mutinied 
directly he was defenceless. The heroism of 
Lady Baker, who again and again succoured 
her husband and cowed his mean assailants, 
alternately moved her to admiration, mirth, and 
pity; she read far on, till her head was full of 
African adventure, but not till she made 
acquaintance with the false Kamrasi, of whose 
impudent imposture Baker might have been 
warned, had he believed the faithful woman 
Bacheeta. 

Next morning, letter-writing, house affairs, 
arranging fresh flowers in her vases, and news- 
paper reading, took an hour or two of her time 
after breakfast. She was beginning to think 
of going out, when a ring at the bell fore- 
warned her of a visitor, and Mr. Brooke entered 
—his usually healthy brown and red exchanged 
for mortal paleness. 

“Mary?” exclaimed she, seeing directly 
something was amiss. 

“ Yes—will you go to her? I shall be so 
thankful. I am off to town, directly ; you have 
heard of the accident ? ” 

“ No !—what, on the railway? ” gasped she, 
as she remembered her last look of the two 
bright young faces. 


“ Yes—in the tunnel. I know nothing toa 
certainty of details, and the men at the station, 
you know, are always like mutes. I have nota 
minute to spare—go to Mary, please ; but don’t 
breathe a word to her of it.” 

Miss Beaumorice turned very faint; but 
she just managed to say, “I will be careful,” 
and he, too pre-occupied to notice her paleness, 
hurried off. She sat down, and for a few 
minutes could not think, only feel. Then she 
rang the bell without rising; and on Jessy’s 
entering said with a deep sigh,— 

“ Bring me everything I want in order to go 
out. Have you heard of the railway accident ?” 

“No, ma’am,” with great. concern. “At 
least,” with sudden recollection, “I remember 
hearing one boy call to another—‘ Have you 
heard of the awful smash?’ but I took no 
notice—I thought it was only some boy’s 
nonsense.” 

“Mr. Brooke has gone off to learn what has 
happened ”—with another deep sigh, which 
seemed her only relief. “He has asked me to 
go to Mrs. Brooke and remain with her till he 
returns, without alarming her.” 

“That will be very difficult,” said Jessy, 
softly, as she hastened off to execute Miss 
Beaumorice’s order. She soon returned; and 
Miss Beaumorice set out, but not at her usual 
pace. 

“Those poor children!” thought she; and 
her eyes filled with tears. “I was taking it for 
granted that they are among the hurt; and yet 
they may not have hada scratch! Please God 
it may be so.” 

Mr. Finch drove along, and checked his horse 
when he saw her. 

“ Have you heard of the railway accident ? ”’ 
they both said at the same time. 

“Yes,” answered he, “I am off to Cowfield 
to see what is going on. Shocking, is not it ? 
Much magnified, most likely.” 

“ Mrs. Brooke’s sister——”’ 

“Was she in it? Sad, sad—not hurt, per- 
haps; keep Mrs. Brooke from being frightened 
if you can.” 

She went on with a heavy heart. 

When she reached the cottage, it required 
a little resolution to go in. Mary was arrang- 
ing some flowers. 

“Miss Beaumorice! This is an unexpected 
pleasure; somehow I did not think you would 
come to-day.” 

“Why not?” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Oh, I don’t know—because you have been 
so often lately.” 

“ You are not tired of me, I hope.” 

“No, indeed! I can never be that. And 
_now Margaret is gone, you are doubly welcome. 
| Why, how pale you look!” 
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“The heat perhaps. At my age, people are 
not expected to have much colour. It is not 
quite so warm, though, this morning. There 
is a nice air. Well, what are you about now? 
Any fancy work in hand? How is James 
going on? he does not give you much trouble, 
I hope ?” 

“Oh, by-the-by, Miss Beaumorice, I want to 
ask you something.” 

And Miss Beaumorice was heartily glad at 
Mary’s choosing a subject for herself which 
preoccupied her too much to need any more on 
her companion’s part than short mechanical 
answers. Suddenly Miss Beaumorice started, 
and Mary in surprise said, “ What’s the 
matter P” 

“Mr. Brooke’s voice—” 

“Oh no, he is gone to the school (which Miss 
Beaumorice knew he had not;) we are quite 
safe from him till lunch.” 

“Safe, Mary! what an expression !” 

“ Ah, it’s what we come to in time, you see,” 
said Mary laughing. “Married women all 
have little things to do they can best do by 
themselves.” 

“Don’t fancy it only the case of married 
women. Your spinster experiences don’t date 
so very long ago.” 

“No, indeed. Don’t fancy me tired of John 
when he really is at leisure to be companionable 
—and when I am at leisure to attend to him. 
But if I want to complain to the laundress, or 
cast up my accounts and consider how to lessen 
them, I’m not quite at leisure for the most im- 
proving conversation in the world. So Mar- 
garet lost her train after all! ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Beaumorice with a sudden 
heart-pang. “It was a pity—though she did 
not seem to mind it much. James told you, of 
course. Oh yes, she came back to tea with me; 
and Alured Ward happened to drop in, and was 
going up by the next train, and so they went 
up together.” 

“Very nice,” said Mary. 

“Very,” said Miss Beaumorice, faintly. 

“T suppose they are all on their way to 
Lowestoft by this time.” 

“T suppose so,—lI hope so.” 

“Well, I hope so too, since they were to go, 
but I shall miss Margaret dreadfully ; and she 
said she should drag at every mile a lengthen- 
ing chain.” 

“ Dear girl!” 

“ Don’t you think she improves very much? 
grows more womanly ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Beaumorice, strongly; “I 
was thinking of it as I came here. Her cha- 
racter is developing, and a very sweet one it 
is. This is partly owing to you, Mary, and 
Mr. Brooke ; partly owing to her having to fill 














your place at home; your illness, too, brought 
her forward, made her think and feel.” 

Mary looked pleased, and said, “Yes, I 
think you are right.” 

Miss Beaumorice softly sighed. 

“ What are you sighing for P” 

“Did I sigh, my dear? It was from habit, 
I suppose: I did not know I did so.” 

“ Your habit is smiling rather than sighing,” 
said Mary; “I have remarked it sometimes, 
and thought it was because you have passed 
through the suspenses and mistakes and heart- 
troubles of youth, and landed in happy, well- 
spent middle life.” 

“1 think I am past middle-life. Only think 
what an age mine would be if it were doubled! 
I should be almost a centenarian.” 

“ Not quite that,—not that by many years. 
That’s not John,” said Mary quickly, as the 
gate slammed. “ Have you anything to say to 
him ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“T think you have, though. ‘Father Francis, 
I’ve come to confess,’ hey ? Seriously, you are 
a little nervous, and I shall give you a glass of 
wine.” 

But Miss Beaumorice flouted the idea, and 
said that if she poured one out she would have 
to drink it herself. 

* Oh, I shall not have one before lunch, if I 
do then. I fancy I only take it from habit, 
and might as well leave it off.” 

“ Not against Mr. Finch’s orders? ” 

“But Mr. Finch has not ordered; not posi- 
tively; and I don’t want to empty John’s 
little cellar,—his ‘little bin,’ as he says Her- 
rick would call it. Don’t you notice that my 
cough is quieter this morning ? ” 

“Yes, it certainly is.” 

Here there was a smart pull at the house- 
bell that made both of them start. 

“T started that time,” said Mary, laughing 
a little. “I caught it of you. It is too early 
for visitors.” 

However, the drawing-room door was opened 
by Susan, who announced “ Mrs. Hyde.” That 
lady was no favourite with Mary, and she 
gave an expressive glance at Miss Beaumorice, 
sweeping her work together at the same time. 
To her surprise Miss Beaumorice rose in some 
agitation and took the initiative, quickly ap- 
proaching Mrs. Hyde with outstretched hand, 
and saying,— 

“ All safe P ” 

“ Yes, all safe,” said Mrs. Hyde, laughing, 
and retaining her hand, while she nodded at 
Mary, whom she next shook hands with 
heartily. 

“What is this all about?’ said Mary, 
looking mystified, while Miss Beaumorice sat 
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down because she was not quite able to 
stand. 

“ Haven’t you heard of the railway acci- 
dent yesterday evening?” said Mrs. Hyde 
ranidly, charmed to have the first use of the 
subject. 

“ Margaret’s train?” said Mary, turning 
very red and then white. 

“ No, the one before it,” said Mrs. Hyde. 

“Oh! thank God,’ exclaimed Miss Beau- 
morice. 

Mary became extremely agitated, and said, 
“So this was what you were trying to keep 
from me? Do tell me all about it.” 

She became very hysterical, and they had 
quite enough to do to prevent her from becom- 
ing worse. The usual remedies were tried, 
old-fashioned and new-fashioned, they telling 
her all the while that there was actually nothing 
to be agitated about, since nothing had happened 
to Margaret. 

“Oh, but to think of what might have hap- 
pened! Sonearathing!” And Mary now 
yielded to a natural burst of tears, that re- 
lieved though they weakened her. 

“Yes, when we think of what might have 
happened,” said Miss Beaumorice, “ it calls on 
us for very great thankfulness that our good 
God saw fit to spare us. It pleases Him some- 
times just to show us a glimpse of what might 
have befallen us if He had not mercifully with- 
held it.” 

“Yes, that’s very true,” said Mrs. Hyde, 
who never was guilty of an original observation 
herself ; “and you know it really did happen 








to the other people, poor creatures. Oh! you 
never knew such a scene. Though more than 
an hour had passed, some of them were not 
yet able to be passed on to the hospital, be- 
cause, you see, the tunnel was choked. Such 
pools of blood, and—well, we won’t dwell on 
that. We could not go into the waiting-room, 
you see, because an operation was going on 
upon the table. And Miss Beaufort saw the 
arm carried off, and turned so—Well, we won’t 
dwell upon that. Your nice young man, miss 
Beaumorice, Mr. Ward, is not his name ? 
showed quite a soldier’s coolness, and a Chris- 


tian’s humanity too. He had been talking so | 


pleasantly just before; telling us mess-table 
jokes, and ensigns’ squabbles, and about the 
colour-sergeant that took four or five Russians 
prisoners and got promoted to be an officer, 
and went to a ball given by the sergeants, and 
saw his wife flirting with her partner, and cried 
out from the other end of the room, ‘Juliana, 
right about! quick march!’ and just when 
Mr. Ward had got to that, we began to go very 
slowly, and got slower and slower, and at last 
came to a complete stop. Then we began to 
think something was the matter, for the sides 
of the embankment were heaped with broken- 


up carriages, and the rails were forced out of | 
place, and a spare engine kept tearing up and | 
down the line as if to clear it of something, | 
and our engine sighed and snorted and groaned | 


like a wild beast very much hurt. Then Mr. 


Ward put out his head and said, ‘Is anything | 


the matter?’ and somebody running along the 
line answered, ‘ The tunnel is choked up !’” 





ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND HIS COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


Szconp Paper. 


We concluded the last paper with a notice of | 


Blanco White ;—we will now proceed to speak 
of a man of a very different stamp, and better 
known tc the world in general. Keble, the cele- 
brated author of the Christian Year, was @ con- 
temporary of Whately’s, and for some time his 
intimate friend, though in after years their 
friendship almost entirely ceased; which was 
partly perhaps owing to the fact, that Keble 
became one of the leaders in the Tractite move- 
ment. Among those leaders Whately used to 
assign Keble a high place in point of abilities, 
adding at the same time that he had none of 
the steadiness which would qualify a man to be 
the head of a party. He could not be depended 
on, forno one knew what he would donext. In 
his opinions, he remarked to me that Keble, 




















voluntarily, and indeed purposely, laid aside | 


his good sense and took the views of those 
who were less capable of judging than himself, 
because he thought that in so doing he exer- 
cised the virtue of humility. “I have known 
(Whately used to remark to him) others 
beside you who took up opinions which were 
as weak and old womanship as those you 
adopt; but I never knew any one who adopted 
them precisely because they were weak.” 

Some one in speaking of Keble once observed 
that there was very little benevolence about 
him. This Whately denied, adding that the 
bitterness and religious acrimony which he 
occasionally displayed, seemed as if they were 
the result of a sort of possession. He used to 
say of him, that in the days of persecution he 
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would have lighted the martyr’s}fire but would 
have washed it out with his tears. In personal 
appearance he compared him, when a young 
man, to St. John run mad. 

Among the Tractite leaders, the one most 
intimate with Whately was, J. Newman, who 


| afterwards became his vice principal, at St. 


Alban’s Hall. But as it is not my purpose to 
speak of those who are now living, I shall 
merely quote one remark which Whately made 
respecting him long before he possessed the 
ascendancy over the minds of the rising gene- 
ration which he afterwards acquired. He 
observed that it was impossible to help going 
a certain way with Newman, even when your 
judgment did not admit the truth of what he 
said. His character illustrates a fact which I 
noticed in a former paper, i.¢., that those who 
exert great influence over others are generally 
very susceptible of influence themselves. Any 
one who reads Newman’s apology may see 
that by his own showing, he was permanently 
influenced by every mind of any weight with 
which he came in contact, and derived from 
each of them some of his opinions, though the 
system of theology he finally adopted would 
not have been approved by any of them. We 
must now pass on to some other, and men of 
lesser celebrity than the two just mentioned, but 
respecting whom I shall have more to relate. 
The first is a Mr. Dornford, who subsequently 
settled down in a living near Exeter, and who 
has been celebrated as forming onefof the first 
party of Englishmen who ascended Mont 
Blanc, which in those days was a feat of great 
difficulty and danger. Dornford’s name was 
always mentioned by Albert Smith in his 
entertaining lectures on Mont Blanc. A short 
time before his ascent, the present Provost of 
Oriel happened to make the remark that he 
very much disapproved of persons attempting 
any difficult or dangerons enterprise, merely 


| for the sake of being able to say they had 


accomplished it. Dornford strongly disagre ed 
with this proposition, and as it afterwards 
appeared with some reason. The history of 
this man’s early career is rather curious. He 


| was originally a scholar of Trinity College, 
| Cambridge, but when the Peninsular; War 


broke out, being bitten with enthusiasm for a 
warlike service, he went to Spain as a volun- 
teer, where he acquitted himself creditably, 
but discovered after a time that the military 
life was not the most congenial to {his tastes, 


' accordingly when a commission was offered 


him, thinking this a favourable opportunity for 
honourably retiring, he declined the offer and 
left the service. But what subsequently 
determined him upon entering Oxford, or at 
least strengthened the determination when 


half formed, was the accidental circumstance 
of his being asked (in company with some 
others) to dine at Oriel. He was so much 
struck with the conversation after dinner in 
the common room, which went on between 
Whately, Davison (the author of a well-known 
book on prophecy) and others, so unlike any- 
thing which he had been accustomed to, that 
a strong desire for Oxford life was awakened 
in his mind. He accordingly entered, obtained 
a first class, and became fellow of Oriel. 
Whately never spoke highly of his mental 
calibre, but they did not suit one another, and 
perhaps for that reason he may have under- 
rated him. He used to characterise him as an 
arrogant, but not a conceited man (in illustra- 
tive of a distinction he was fond of making). 
“Tt is not,” he remarked, “that Dornford thinks 
particularly highly of himself, but that he has 
no deference for the opinions of others.” 
Whatever his abilities may have been in 
other respects there is no denying that he 
was a man of great readiness and presence of 
mind, as the following instance will show. 
When in his capacity of proctor for the year, 
he had to head a deputation to King William, 
and the latter asked one of his usual abrupt 
questions, something to this effect, ““ What do 
you teach the young men at Oxford?” 
Dornford replied, “ We teach them loyalty to 
the king, &c.” Another of the Oriel Tutors, 
about this same time with Dornford, was Tyler, 
afterwards Rector of St. Giles, London, a man 
of a very different stamp. He was the son of 
a poor widow in Monmouthshire, and being 
dependent solely on his own exertions, worked 
his way through college with great diligence 
and considerable success. But, as I suppose 
often happens in such cases, there were not 
wanting those who attributed that success 
entirely to his laborious exertions, denying his 
claim to ability. Upon which Whately made 
the following characteristic remark, “If you 
were to plough and sow the sea it would not 
produce a crop.” He was however, not only a 
laborious, but a bustling man, and it was to 
this latter quality that he in a great measure 
owed his influence with the young men, which 
was very great, the more so because his active 
(and as some would call it) interfering disposi- 
tion, was tempered by a warmth and geniality 
which prevented it from becoming offensive. 
Whately, in contrast with another tutor whom 
he compared to the east wind, keen and cutting, 
likened Tyler to the south wind, warm and 
blustering. He published three works, one on 
oaths, one on the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
and another, on Henry of Monmouth, in whose 
history (being a native of the place), he felt an 
interest. The two first of these were con- 
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sidered works of merit, the latter was reckoned 
a failure, it was an attempt, which in the esti- 
mation of the world, at least, seldom succeeds, 
to disprove what has for years been believed 
as an historical fact. He wrote to prove that 
Prince Hal’s conversion (as it is styled) was 
not, as is commonly supposed, sudden, but 
gradual. 

As I have been speaking of those who were 
tutors at Oriel at this period, I must be allowed 
to mention the name of one who was little 
known to the world in general, and certainly 
not distinguished by great abilities, the Rev. 
W. Bishop, but who was so remarkable for his 
strict integrity and high moral character, that 
he won the esteem and respect of all who knew 
him. Archbishop Whately used to remark of 
him, that owing to Itis high moral perceptions 
he often saw the right course in cases where 
men of superior ability were deceived. He used 
to quote a remark which the undergraduates 
made relative to him as compared with 
Copleston, which he thought showed that they 
had hit off the two characters. “I had much 
rather,” they said, “ have to do with Copleston 
than with Bishop. You can come round 
Copleston, and get him to let you off a college 
punishment, but you cannot make anything of 
Bishop; you can make him cry, but you cannot 
induce him to revoke what he has once de- 
cided.” This difference (as Whately remarked) 
arose from the fact that though Copleston, 
like Bishop, was a benevolent man, he pos- 
sessed neither his firmness of character nor 
his equanimity of temper. Whatever the latter 
did was done in cool blood, and was the result 
of deliberate judgment. 

The next Oriel man I shall notice is Baden 
Powell, celebrated chiefly as a mathematician, 
but also well known as a theological writer. 
There is something worthy of remark in the 
manner in which this man worked out the 
propositions of Euclid at his examination. So 
bad was his memory, that he was obliged to 
work out the answers to the examination ques- 
tions out of his own head. 

He was possessed of very unusual abilities. 
The power of acquiring languages was perhaps 
the only point in which he was deficient. He 
had wonderful powers as a caricaturist, but, 
what was a remarkable and perhaps a for- 
tunate circumstance—though he could hit off 
the characteristics of any class of persons, he 
never could take an individual likeness. In 
his earlier theological writings, he was an 
eminently successful opponent of the Tractite 
views, later in life, however, he became unfor- 
tunately - mixed up with the “Essays and 
Reviews.” 





The next Oriel man whom we shall mention 


is John Hughes, an intimate friend of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s, and a man highly appre- 
ciated by all who knew him, though his 
reputation did not extend much beyond his 
own friends and acquaintances. He was a poet 
and might have been a great one, if the quantity 
of his verses had been equal to the quality, 
i. é., to the quality of the best ones, for some of 
the poems which he published as “The Lays of 
Last Days” are, with two or three exceptions, 
not fair specimens of what he was capable of. 
He was the father of the author of that very 
popular book, “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
and the village which is described in that book 
as being Tom Brown’s native village, is Uffing- 
ton in Berkshire, where Mr. Hughes used to 
live. He was a Welshman by family, and 
whether or not it was owing to this cause I 
cannot say, but certainly he was the only 
one who ever satisfactorily succeeded in setting 
English words to Welsh airs. The only dis- 
tinction he obtained at Oxford was getting the 
Latin verse, the subject was the discovery of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; it is superior to 
the average run of prize poems, and well em- 
bodies the mind and spirit of the ancient 
Romans. As a specimen of his poems, I must 
insert one which he composed on the death of 
his first wife, whom he lost early in life :— 


TO A SAVOYARD MINSTREL. 
Arr—‘“ Highland Laddie.” 


“‘What soul-breathing accents around my chamber 
steal ? 
What sounds of soft comfort my lonely sorrows heal? 
Ob shine, thou mystic melody, though tuned for 
lowly gain, 
And ’tis peace in my heart when I hear the plaintive 
strain. 


‘“‘ Those graces of science which charm the listener’s 

ear, 

Though beauty atune them, no more my soul can 
cheer ; 

But come thou son of poverty, bent down with toil 
and pain, 

For the charm of remembrance endears thy simple 
strain. 


‘*Tis thine, hoary minstrel, each vision to restore, 
Of the joys that are vanished, friends we meet no 
more ; 
For fancy o’er my widowed heart renews her fairy 
reign, 
And I live o’er the past when I hear the plaintive 
strain. 


“ When the bright star of life all around my morning 
smiled, 
And my love’s brighter flame every care and pain 


beguiled, 
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I gazed on that soft beaming eye, which never | 


spoke disdain, | 
And I sighed with delight when she sang the plaintive | 


strain, 


“‘Oh, closed are those eyes which alone my soul 
could warm, 
And cold are those lips which lent song its sweetest 
charm, : 
But still some magic spell lingers round her favourite | 
strain, 
Tis the soft joy of grief which renews it once 
again. 
“Then again wake those notes, and that mournful 
joy bestow, 
To him whose chill breast can no other solace know. | 
But still on memory’s aching eye her form revives | 
again, 
And I view her once more, when I hear the plain- 
tive strain. 


‘“‘ When life’s welcome bourne my wearied steps have 

found, 

Once more on my dull ear be breathed the welcome 
sound, 

Its nameless spell shall chase away each throb of 
transient pain, 

And my soul part in peace when it hears the plain- 
tive strain.” 


The last Oriel man whom I shall mention is 
Dr. Mayo, late President of the College of 
Physicians, whose death took place only a few 
months ago. He had not originally intended 
entering the medical profession, but whether 
it was owing to Whately’s recommendation 
that he changed his intentions I am not sure. 
But I know that he said to him on one occasion, 
“You ought to be a physician, because you are 
daring and yet cautious.” He so far justified 
this opinion of him that he was highly thought 
of in his profession, as indeed is shown by his 
obtaining the highest: post which that pro- 
fession can give, though he rather damaged 
his practice by migrating from Tunbridge 
Wells, where he was succeeding well, to 
London, verifying the proverb that “rolling 
stones gather no moss.” He was the author 
of several medical works, one of which, the 
“ Pathology of the Human Mind,” I can re- 
commend as likely to interest even the unpro- 
fessional reader. Indeed, the peculiar bias of 
his intellect seemed to be towards that part of 
the science of medicine which is connected with 
mind as well as body. 

There were other Oriel friends of the club 
whom [ have not noticed because some of them 
are now living, and with respect to the others 
I do not recollect any particular incidents 
which I could relate. I will therefore pass on 
to his out-college friends; of these the one 
who ought to be mentioned first was his very 





intimate friend and pupil, Mr. Senior. He was 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. The greater 
part of his undergraduate life he passed quietly 
but idly, intending just to get through his 
degree, which knowing himself to be a clever 
man, he naturally expected to do with little 
trouble. Fortunately for him, however (as 
Archbishop Whately called it), he was plucked. 
I have heard it said that his rejection was 
owing, not so much to want of scholarship 
as to some rather disrespectful answers which 
he made to his examiners, and which probably 
were the result of that exuberance of self- 
confidence which is sometimes seen in clever 
young men who have not yet found their level. 
But however that may be, the result was the 
same, and in the opinion of his friend and tutor 
it was one of the most fortunate events which 
could have befallen him, because it gave a 
spur to his energies and enabled him to rise 
higher than he had fallen, and better still, gave 
him habits of application and a determination 
to work his way through the world. Whately 
was not in the habit of taking plucked men for 
pupils, but in this instance he departed from 
his ordinary rule in order to oblige a particular 
friend. 

In about nine months after his failure 
Senior went again into the schools, and ob- 
tained a first-class. During the intermediate 
time he made a resolution which his tutor 
thought, considering the circumstances, a mag- 
nanimous one, of never reading for more than 
eight hours a day. While pursuing his course 
of study, he adopted a plan which used to be 
much recommended by his tutor, and bore 
strong testimony to its utility. It was a 
favourite theory of Whately’s that one of the 
best ways of impressing what you had learned 
on your mind (and perhaps also of teaching 
yourself) was to endeavour to impress it on 
the mind of another. To the truth of this 
theory Senior bore the following witness :— 
“T am indebted” (he used to say to his tutor 
in his quaint way) “ for my first-class partly to 
you and partly to Mr. H——,” a dull man to 
whom he performed the office of an amateur 
tutor. The habits which he had formed, and 
the knowledge which he had gained in the few 
months during which he was Whately’s pupil, 
were not lost upon him in after years, either as 
a professional man or as a writer. He studied 
for the law and rose to be master in Chancery, 
in which office he continued till the last few 
years of his life, when he retired from practice. 
Such is a brief sketch of his useful but not 
very eventful career. 

To a large portion of the world he is perhaps 
better known as Archbishop Whately’s friend 
than he is in his individual capacity of a writer 
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and thinker. The archbishop’s high ophsion | Seined in his heart higher feelings than he 
of his abilities is also well known. Some ever expressed in his writings, for Whately 
would perhaps think this opinion exaggerated, | used to remark of him that his hatred of 
and indeed Whately has been supposed (not | | ostentation or cant was so great that he often 
altogether without reason) to have been in the spoke below his own water-mark. “ You 
habit of overrating his friends; at all events, | might” (he said to him) “bring an action for 
if he did not overrate them he over praised defamation of character against yourself.” 
them, which is the worst thing one man can’! This disposition of mind may have tended to 
do for the reputation of another. In the case | clip his wings as a writer, and to keep him 
of Senior, however, he was not far wrong in| always upon the earth. 

the estimate he formed of his abilities, though; The next persons I shall mention are two 
his verdict was not confirmed by the opinion brothers of the name of Duncan, well known 
of the world. For Senior was a man whose in Oxford and in the town of Bath, where they 
name was not generally known, and who was used to reside part of the year, but whose 
not sufficiently appreciated by those who did | fame did not extend much beyond these limits. 
know him. As a political economist he has | | They both occupied posts in the Ashmolean 
indeed received full justice from all who were | |Museum at Oxford; they were both Fellows 

acquainted with that science, but such persons | | of New College, ana they both possessed 
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do not comprise the mass of mankind, and his 
general abilities were not sufficiently recog- 
nised. As a critic on works of fiction he stands 
unrivalled. There is scarcely any writer who 
even approaches near him in this department. 
His reviews on Walter Scott, Bulwer, and 
Thackeray, which a short time before his death 
were collected and published in a separate 
volume, are in their way masterpieces. They 
are the criticisms, not merely of a man of 
letters, but of one possessing an accurate 
knowledge of the human character in most of 
its phases. 

It is very seldom that an author does not 
’ receive his deserts in the world either before 
or after his death, but in the rare cases where 
justice is not done him, this is generally owing 
to his deficiency in some one quality which 
the world seems to require. In the case of 
Mr. Senior, I have heard it suggested by a 
friend of his, that what prevented him from 
rising higher in the estimation of the world 
was the entire absence of those elevated senti- 
ments and noble aspirations which you see 
sometimes in the writings of those who are 
more exceptionable in their morality and less 
orthodox in their religious creed than he was. 
This may be true, for though the world is 
satisfied with a very small amount of religion, 
and with a standard of morality short of the 
highest in those whom she makes her favour- 
ites, yet she requires something which rises 
above this earth, she has an instinct which 
tells her that it is the spirit that quickeneth, 
and that the flesh is the outward visible form 
of a thing which taken by itself profiteth 
nothing; she feels too that man does not live by 
bread alone, though she cannot comprehend 
the momentous truth which follows this. 

Now these wants Mr. Senior’s writings do 
not supply, or even recognise their existence. 
It is possible, indeed, that he may have enter- 


similar tastes and powers of mind, and de- 
lighted in the same pursuits. In their extreme 
similarity to each other, and also in their strong 
mutual affection, they seemed more to resemble 
the characters whom you would expect to 
meet in fiction, e. g., the brothers Cheeryble in 
“ Nickleby,” than what you generally meet with 
in actual life. Besides being great students 
of nature, they also possessed a most wonder- 
ful power of improvising verse. They could 
compose, either in English or Latin, any 
number of verses, as fast as another man could 
speak them, and very passable verses too, 
verses which would scan, and which possessed 
a certain amount of wit and point, but they 
had not the power of improving them after- 
wards; for like all those who compose verses 
very rapidly, they could not write first-rate 
poetry. However, for this very reason, their 
poetical efforts afforded them more unalloyed 
pleasure. “I had rather” (said Whately, 
in reference to one of the brothers), “write 
such verses as he does, than be a Scott or a 
Byron. For a great poet has to undergo 
criticism, and censure, and annoyance, whereas 
his verses afford him nothing but gratification.” 

Though possessing these minor powers and 
accomplishments, the brothers were both 
(according to Whately) comparatively speaking 
rather deficient in the reflective faculties. He 
used to observe that the same pewers and 
deficiencies which existed in the younger 
brother were exaggerated in the elder. It is 
rather remarkable that these peculiarities in 
the two brothers were exactly hit off by a 
phrenologist who was passing through Oxford, 
and to whom they showed some attention. He 
examined their heads, and gave them exactly 
the powers and deficiencies which at least in 
Whately’s opinion they possessed. They were 
not however themselves satisfied with this 
view of their character. 
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Besides the peculiarities I have already 
mentioned, there was another which formed a 
characteristic element in both of them. They 
were enthusiasts in benevolence, if we may be 
allowed to use the term, in a very different 
sense from that in which it is employed by 
the Natural Historian of Enthusiasm. What I 
mean is, they made a pursuit of benevolence 
just as much as they made a pursuit of natural 
history and certain departments of literature. 
They devoted to the relief of distress not 
merely money, but time, judgment, and dili- 
gence; and one of the results of their investi- 
gations into cases of distress is, though suffi- 
ciently obvious to common sense, worth 
mentioning, because it is satisfactory to see 
even those conclusions at which common sense 
might arrive, confirmed by experience. They 
discovered from careful investigation that 
those cases of distress were generally the most 
genuine where the tale told by the sufferer 
was an incomplete one, whereby the suffering 
appeared not so great as it did in other cases 
where (by the individual’s own showing) there 
were some alleviations, or again, where his mis- 
fortunes were confessedly owing partly to his 
own fault. In these cases the tale was gene- 
rally true. Such was their experience. ‘The 
elder brother, John Duncan, married late in 
life, and died before his brother, whose death 
took place in 1863, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two. He published two volumes of 
essays and lectures delivered in Bath, con- 
taining a most interesting collection of curious 
pieces of information on various subjects. 

I must now proceed to speak of one who is 
pretty generally known, Dr. Buckland, at 
one time Canon of Christchurch, Oxford, and 
afterwards Dean of Westminster. What tended 
to cement the friendship between Buckland and 
Whateley was a mutual interest in outward 
nature, though the knowledge of the latter on 
these subjects was rather miscellaneous and 
desultory than profound. He possessed just 
enough information on these branches of study 
to make him an interesting converser, and to 
supply him with illustrations when he was 
treating of ethical subjects. Buckland, on 
the other hand, was a purely scientific man ; 
as a preacher he was very indifferent, as is 
generally the case with men of his stamp; for 
the ethical and the scientific turn of mind are 
seldom found united in the same individual in 
any high degree—Hugh Milton is the only 
exception to this rule that I can call to mind. 
I am speaking ofnatural science, not of mathe- 
matics. Of Buckland’s talents as a geologist 
there is no need to speak, they are so well 
known. But I shall here mention a remark 
which he used to make, and which Whately 








was fond of quoting. When any friend was 
about to send him specimens from a foreign 
country, he used to say, “Don’t send me 
curiosities, send me what the roads are made 
of.” His home, however, was full of curiosities 
of a certain sort, organic remains, &., as may 
easily be supposed, and in this as in other 
respects bore a striking contrast to the homes 
of other Oxford dignitaries. He was more 
genial and more disposed to make himself 
amusing to young men than many others 
were (at least, such was my experience), indeed, 
in his lectures he was supposed by some to 
have carried this disposition too far, and to 
have lowered the science of geology by buf- 
foonery, which though it attracted some re- 
pelled others. His manner of lecturing was 
very well parodied by a copy of verses, which 
purported to be a fragment of one of his 
lectures. His habit was to descend from the 
sublime to the ridiculous by a very rapid and 
sudden transition. Sometimes he would go 
out with his pupils to the country, and lecture 
there. Once, while he was delivering one of 
these open air discourses at Shotover, near 
Oxford, a curious incident occurred. When 
he had begun to warm with his subject, and 
break forth into eloquence, and his audience 
were wrapped in silent attention, suddenly a 
groan was heard from a neighbouring recess, 
which was afterwards found to proceed from 
an old woman, who, lifting up her hands, ex- 
claimed, “Oh! what a preacher!” Had she 
heard him in the pulpit she would probably 
not have uttered such a comment on his dis- 
course, for it was evidently his unction of 
style and manner which called forth her praise. 
And this incident serves to show that (in the 
lower classes at least) admiration of a sermon 
does not at all imply edification. Buckland’s 
appointment to the Deanery of Westminster 
was a singularly unsuitable one, as might 
have been expected, and as the result proved. 
His heart lay, not in the cathedral, but in the 
ground underneath it, where, I believe, he 
was always grubbing, and had he waited (as 
Mark Antony did, when his heart was in 
Casar’s coffin, till it came out again) he would 
have waited long and to little purpose. He 
was, notwithstanding, very anxious for the 
appointment, and could not rest till he had 
got it. Being a personal friend of Sir Robert 
Peel, he had reason to entertain some hopes 
on the subject. It happened on one occasion 
that he was staying at Sir Robert’s house, at 
the time when the deanery was vacant, his 
host called him away from the rest of the 
company, and drew him to the window, saying, 
“I wish to speak to you.” Dr. Buckland 
naturally concluded that he meant then and 
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there to offer him the deanery, instead of 
which he merely said, “I want you to look at 
my pheasants feeding.” However, on his return 
home he received a letter containing the wished 
for offer; but alas for the vanity of human 
wishes ! after he had enjoyed the deanery but 
a few years, he became insane. 

Among the heads of houses, there were 
three who were intimate friends of Archbishop 
Whately, Hampden, Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall; Macbride, Principal of Magdalen Hall ; 
and Elmsley, Principal of Alban’s, who was suc- 
ceeded in that office by Whately. Of Hampden, 
afterwards Bishop of Hereford, I shall make 
no mention, for I have nothing to say beyond 
what is said in his life, which was lately pub- 
lished. Elmsley was one of the greatest 
scholars of his day, and also a delightful con- 
verser. Whately used to take great pleasure 
in relating his humourous remarks; but were 
I to retail them I should do their author in- 
justice, for they would lose by repetition. 
Elmsley was not however suited for the office 
of head of a college. Alban’s Hall stood very 
low in his time. He used to tell his successor 
that it was impossible to believe a word which 
the young men said. Now the consequence 
of acting on this principle was that a lie to the 
bead of their college became no lie with the 
men of Alban Hall. Whately therefore adopted 
the opposite course of always believing his 
pupils, at least, until they were discovered to 
be untruthful. 

Macbride, the Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
was remarkable as being at one time the only 
head ofa college at Oxford who was a lay man, 
and also the only head who gave lectures to his 
young men on religious subjects, He and 
Jacobson, who was at one time Vice-Principal, 
did a great deal for this college, but being 
only a Hall, it never attained great celebrity. 
The facts connected with its first origin are 
rather curious, and as they may not be known 
to some persons of the present generation, I 
shall perhaps be pardoned if I make a digres- 
sion from my present subject in order to relate 
them. Magdalen Hall was founded on the 
ruins of Hertford College, which was built in 
the futile hope of encouraging the study of 
science in Oxford. The attempt failed perhaps 
for the same reason that similar attempts often 
fail, it was made before men were ripe for it. 
At all events, it did fail, and Hertford College 
was left to fall into ruins. Its only inhabit- 
ants (besides the owls and bats) were two 
men; the one a madman, who entertained the 
singular delusion that he was the head of 
Hertford College, the other a Greek, one of 
whose names was Demetriades, the other name 
my informant could not remember. He was 











a man of some talent, and used to be invited 
by the students to their rooms to hear him 
read Greek, and also in order to give him a 
meal, for he appeared to be little better than 
a pauper. Every year he used to go to the 
town of Reading, but the cause of these annual 
visits remained a mystery till his death, when 
it was discovered that he had £1000 in a bank 
at Reading. “Truth is oftener stranger than 
fiction.” 

And now I must draw these papers to a 
close. If, during the course of them, I have 
spoken rather at length on some persons 
whose name is unknown to the present genera- 
tion, their connection with Archbishop Whately, 
as well as their intrinsic merits, are my best 
apology; and fortunate do I feel myself, at 
the opportunity which has been afforded me, 
of paying a just tribute to departed worth, 
and of partially rescuing from oblivion the 
names of those who deserve to be handed down 
te posterity. 

Before concluding these papers, I must 
take one glance at the general character of 
men who form the subject of them, viewing 
collectively those whom I have described as in- 
dividuals. But in so doing, it is not my pur- 
pose to draw any invidious comparisons be- 
tween men of the present and past generation. 
In point of fact each possess advantages which 
the others want, or wanted. The latter have 
more lights, and stand in some respects on 
higher ground than their ancestors; for the 
march of intellect has proceeded with rapid 
strides during the last thirty years, and infor- 
mation on every subject is more quickly and 
easily attained. But on the other hand the 
state of things in past days was perhaps more 
favourable to the development of solidity, 
vigour, and originality in the individual man. 
The energies were not broken up by divided 
aims and multiplied objects, and the system of 
cramming, now so prevalent in the universities 
and elsewhere, and which is indeed necessary 
in order to enable men to keep pace with the 
world, was not so much in vogue. 

Another advantage, which the state of things 
in the past generation possessed, was that it 
tended to produce and to foster firmer and 
more lasting friendships than now exist between 
the great men of the age. Those very facilities 
of intercourse which we now possess, and 
which seem most favourable to the cultivation 
and preservation of kindness, operate to a 
certain degree in a contrary direction. They 
multiply, indeed, small friendships such as 
hardly deserve the name, but they tend rather 
to suppress the formation of great ones. Where 
now will you find a set of men differing in 
opinions, in temperament, and to a certain 
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degree even in tastes, of various professions, 
and scattered over different parts of the United 
Kingdoms, who are so firmly bound up to 
each other in the ties of a friendship which 
lasted through evil report and good report, 
and who keep up a mutual intercourse which 
ceases only with death? The few of that race 
who now survive, and whose names I have 
consequenthy not mentioned, will bear me out 
in what I have now said, and will probably 
also agree with me in saying that their present 
feelings on the subject of their past friendships 
were well embodied in the words of the poet 
Moore,— 
‘‘ When I remember all the friends so linked together 
I’ve seen around me fall like leaves in wintry 
weather, 


I feel like one who treads alone some banquet hall | 


deserted, 


Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, and all 


but me departed.” 


But with respect to some of these friends, they | 
may enjoy the happy conviction that they | 
have entered into that rest which remaineth 
for the people of God. With regard to others, | 
we may always cherish the hope that those | 
who were so anxious for the good of their | 


fellow-creatures, and the attainment of the 
truth, were at last enabled to see the truth as 
it is in Jesus—the living truth, without which 
every other truth is a dead, withered branch, 
useless because it has been severed from the 
parent stem. And with this hope before them, 
to those now surviving who were honoured 
with the friendship of this illustrious body of 
men, it ought to be no small or inglorious 
pleasure to reflect that in those isles of the 
blest, “isles far-off hailed,” as the poet calls 
them, but which should be open to the be- 
liever’s view without agloom of doubt or shadow 
of uncertainty, for he possesses within him the 
compass which points the direction in which 
he should look for them, they will meet again 
those great spirits who on earth were united 
to them in the bonds of friendship in a land 
where errors shall have vanished, where dif- 
ferences of opinion shall be merged or recon- 
ciled, and where the truth which all alike 
sought so earnestly will shine forth as the 
perfect day, thus they may well echo the words 
of Cato major, and say, “ Oh, praclarum diem 
cum at illum divinum animorum concilium 
coelumque proficiscam cum que ei hac turba et 
colluvione discedam.” EDWARD WHATELY. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES OF LONDON. 


BY OUR SPECIAL 


COMMISSIONER. 


Part VII.—Puases or INFIDELITY. 


Ir may be useful to some who are either now 
engaged in working amongst the lower classes, 
or hope at some future time to devote them- 
selves to this labour of love,—and I trust| 
there may be many of both classes amongst | 
the readers of this magazine,—if I endeavour | 
to sketch briefly and simply some of the 
phases of infidelity they are most liable to 
meet. 

Phases is the term I use, and with a pur- 
pose, for I think none other so applicable. 
When we speak of phases of the moon, we 
mean the changes of appearance to those be- 
holding, and truly one may therefore say 
phases of infidelity, for the changes of mis- 
belief are almost as numerous as the differences 
of mind of those entangled in the meshes of its 
net. The meshes appear to us air-drawn and 
impalpable as the dagger which flashed before 
the conscience-stricken soul of the Scottish 
Thane, but are in reality as tenacious in their 
power to grapple and imprison all those held 
in such grievous bondage as the fetters which 


clasp the wrist of the victim fast bound in 
misery and iron. 

The shifting and changing character of infi- 
delity may be compared with the fabled god of 
heathendom, Proteus, who, when in the grasp 
of his enemy, turned himself in his struggles 
to get free into all sorts of shapes, but without 
success, for fast as unbelief is met in one of its 
Protean aspects, so fast she changes her posi- 
tion, takes up new ground until driven away 
from that, and yet again renews the fight, ever 
hurling exploded errors against the citadel of 
God’s truth with the same result—of seeing 
them rebound harmlessly, dashing themselves 
in pieces. 

Infidelity is a system of negation or denial ; 
of destruction, pulling down,—not construc- 
tion, building up,—thus proving its origin to 
be from beneath, not from above; construction 
as shown in creation being the work of God, 
whilst destruction was the work of the great 
enemy of souls, the father of lies, the adversary 
—Satan. 
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The lowest depth to which infidelity is ca- 
pable of descending is deep indeed,—it is ne- 
gation pure and simple; the negation of soul 
in the present, of heaven or hell in the future, 
and even the denial of the existence of God 
himself. Such opinions have ever been held 
to be monstrous and abnormal. Even in the 
old pagan times those who denied the existence 
of a supreme intelligence and held as mythical 
the future life, were banished, the lawgiver 
holding that a man expressing such sentiments 
must be a danger to the republic. 

Very rarely amongst our working men are 
atheists to be met with. Some will avow them- 
selves such out of bravado to compel that at- 
tention they otherwise might find it difficult to 
attract, whilst others again may be found who 
endeavour to deceive themselves into a belief 
of the non-existence of a future Judge, as a sop 
to their conscience, and thus desiring there 
may be no future of retribution, argue not 
from what they believe, but up to what they 
desire to be true; but these men, when 
pushed, are not atheists,—they acknowledge a 
first cause, and are really deists. 

Mr. Vanderkiste, once a missionary of the 
London City Mission, in his “ Notes and Nar- 
ratives of a Six Years’ Mission among the 
Dens of London,” says, “ The so-called atheists 
with whom I have met have proved, with few 
exceptions, upon being closely questioned, not 
really to be atheists at all. They have ad- 
mitted some causation, and when pressed 
closely upon the subject of intelligent causa- 
tion, and required to define terms, they have 
fairly broken down and become angry. Athe- 
ism is to be regarded as the desperate shift of 
an ill-regalated mind, determined to rid itself 
of responsibility at the expense of all reason 
and argument.” 

This is so true that many are tempted to 
deny the existence of a real atheist, and to de- 
clare with Dr. Arnold that conscientious athe- 
ism does not exist. Indeed it does seem pass- 
ing strange that any intelligent being should 
attempt so completely to stultify the glorious 
intellect God has given him that when gazing 
on the starry wonders of the heavens, on the 
vast expanse of ocean, or even still more when 
analyzing the many mysteries of mind and 
soul within himself, can dare deny the exist- 
ence of One from whom all has sprung! 
Daring in prodigious insolence must those 
men be who would endeavour to extrude the 
Creator from the creation He has made, to 
strike the sceptre of almighty rule from His 
grasp, but when gazing on proofs of power to 
deny His very existence, is so monstrous a 
thing that it seems but natural to disbelieve 
the existence of such. 








Yet this would be a very rash conclusion. 
History in her darkest pages, in leaves soaked 
with blood, will teach us a very different 
lesson, for the world has seen the amazing 
spectacle of a nation in delirium refusing to 
worship at its well-known altars, rending to 
the ground and casting to the winds the very 
foundation of its national life, and even pub- 








licly decreeing the non-existence of God. Brief | 


time though the madness lasted, bitter and 
sharp was the punishment that fell. The very 
air tainted with blood showed that a society 
without a common bond of faith in God in- 
evitably becomes a horde of savages. 
French revolution has proved that atheism is 
possible, but at the same time it has demon- 
strated it to be the absolute destruction of 
every kingdom and people who may fall under 
its withering blight. 

It would not be fair to stigmatize the enun- 
ciators of the theory of “natural selection ’’ as 
necessarily atheistic, sternly as we would de- 
nounce such opinions as those advanced in Mr. 


The | 


Darwin’s book, “The Descent of Man,” yet the 


theory itself need not be atheistic; for as Mr. 
Hugh Miller in his splendid book, “ The Foot- 
prints of the Creator,” remarks, “God might 
as certainly have originated the species by a 
law of development as He maintains it by a 
law of development; the existence of a first 


| great cause is as perfectly compatible with the 


one scheme as with the other.” So that men 
may ignore all the teaching of God’s word, and 
may scorn to give credence to what they call 
an old wife’s fable, yet still acknowledge that 
there is a God, though not the God of the 
Bible. Destructive as we believe such teach- 
ing to be, utterly subversive to all we hold 


sacred, yet in common honesty we cannot || 


justly call such men atheists. 

The atheist sets himself an impossible task. 
He has to prove a negation; he has to climb 
up to heaven in order to show God is not 
there; he has to descend into the lowest 
depths to demonstrate that God is not there. 
Each world as it circles in its glittering orbit 
he must visit, in order to prove that nowhere 
throughout the length and breadth of creation 
can the Supreme Being, before whom we bow 
in grateful adoration, be found; and therefore 
wiser in their generation are the present 
teachers of infidelity, conscious of the impossi- 
bility of thus proving a negation, well under- 
standing the immensity of the task lying be- 
fore them, no longer will they dare deny the 
existence of the Author and the Giver of life, 
but with a devilish ingenuity worthy of their 
master Satan, who whispered a doubt into the 
listening ear of Eve, and by the whisper de- 
stroyed the paradise of bliss, so will these men 
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suggest a doubt into the minds of their | tion to pass. Sunday schools for indoctrinat- 
hearers. Quoting the first verse of the four-|ing the children of infidels are established 
teenth Psalm, “The fool hath said in his heart | amongst us, whilst even a parody of the sacra- 
there is no God,” a well known infidel lecturer | ment of baptism is publicly performed; for 
exclaimed publicly, “The man was a fool thus | not many months ago a female infidel lecturer, 
to deny, as a man is a fool to affirm, the exist-| in order to show that the freethinkers, as they 
ence of a God, for there is no proof either | please to style themselves, can baptize infants, 
way,” thus striving to leave the very existence | actually in sight of a number of English men 


} 
of the Supreme an open question. 


|and women, and in the presence of a minister 


But God has not left Himself without a wit- | of the gospel who had gone to controvert her 
ness even in the heart of the most obstinate | blasphemous teachings, baptized an infant in 


unbeliever, and I have always found the appeal | 


the name of “the world, the flesh, and the 


to a man’s own knowledge of sin and conse- | devil” —the trinity of evil. 


quent want of a Saviour is the most powerful | 
weapon that can be used against all phases of} that of pantheism, which teaches the emana- 


Another phase of infidelity one meets is 


infidelity ; though I myself am free to confess | tion of all things from the godhead and ab- 


never in all my converse with men of the | sorption back into its essence. 
|| working-classes have I found one who con- 


vinced me that he was a thorough disbeliever 
in a first great cause, or in other words was an 
atheist. That sublime passage of the psalmist 
still holds good, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork,” whilst the anxieties of life, the 
feebleness which every man experiences, the 
want of one greater and stronger than our- 


selves through all the changes and chances of 


this mortal life compels each man to feel by 
bitter experience the need of an upholding 
hand, the necessity of a refuge to which we 
can fly. 

But though amidst the blaze of gospel light 
in England, lighting, even against their will, 
the stubborn disbeliever, atheism may be 
almost impossible, yet, as has been said before, 
we know from the experience of history that 
atheism is no man of straw, to be thrown 
down as easily as it is put on its feet, for in 
any country where the gospel is not preached, 


_ or when preached is choked by a mass of 


|, working-classes of France; for 


human tradition which crushes out its life, 
atheism there is possible. Superstition is 
always the nursing mother of infidelity, for 
the reaction of the human mind, swinging ever 
to extremes like the pendulum of a clock, will 
drive the great majority through sheer disgust 
into the arms of the wildest unbelief. Thus it 
is amongst thousands of the owvriers,—the 
them no 
priestly benediction has hallowed their en- 
trance into life, no blessing is ever sought at 
the most solemn step that can be taken by 
man, no whispered hope soothes the dying ear, 
whilst round the tomb no hand of faith points 
to a future life of glory. Unhallowed and un- 
blessed the atheist dies as he has lived, with- 
out God, without hope. 

May this never be thus with us, though 
even amongst ourselves many are striving 














The difference 


| between the atheist and the pantheist is, the 


former looks around him, on the sun shining 
in its splendour, on the whole system of nature 
so glorious in its surpassing beauty, and coldly 
denies the existence of a Creator, saying, 
“There is nature, but no God;” the other 
sees God shining in the sun, hears him in the 
passing breeze, for nature to him is God, and 
all we see around are both as to mind and 
matter merely outgrowths of Himself, the out- 
comings of His existence. We as Christians 
hold as a blessed and comforting truth the 
omnipresence of the Creator we adore. All 
nature is full of the manifestation of His pre- 
sence, but the truth we affirm of the indivi- 
duality of the Almighty the pantheist denies. 
We look upon nature as a mirror in which we 
can see reflected part of the ineffable glory of 
God; he worships the mirror itself by con- 
fusing it with God. 

Great lengths many of them will go to. I 
remember arguing the question with one, a 
wood-turner, a steady, good workman. It was 
on a lovely summer day when even the dingy 
walls of a London court gleamed responsive to 
the brightness which lighted up its gloom. He 
was at work at an attic window, from which 
“coign of vantage” one could see the fleecy 
clouds radiant with beauty traverse the blue 
sky, as if in search of some place undefiled by 
London smoke. 
the glories of nature in the curious style of 
rhapsody so common among these people, and 
pointing to the clouds exclaimed— 

“See those white-robed emanations of the 
God we adore as they flit along the sky! We 
see and behold their beauty, and as we gaze 
they are absorbed again into the ether from 
which they sprang; so with ourselves. We 
shall go back to the God from which we and 
all we see around us came,—trees, flowers, all 
that makes the world what your fabled Garden 


might and main to bring so sad a consumma- | of Eden was.” 


The man had been talking of | 
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“ Yes, that is all very pretty in poetry; but 
do you really mean to tell me you believe the 
trees are emanations from God?” 

“ Undoubtedly I do.” 

“Well,” said I, “then I must say you treat 
the Deity with but scant respect, for there you 
have Him, or an emanation of Him, turning 
upon the lathe, whilst you cut and carve Him 
at your pleasure.” 

My friend joined me in a hearty laugh at 
such a reductio ad absurdum of his favourite 
belief, and listened gravely as I strove to set 
before him the personality of God, whose glory 
was faintly shadowed forth by the beauties of 


| His creation, whilst I also proved to him the 


danger of his creed in destroying man’s re- 


| sponsibility, as, according to the teaching of 





those he trusted, good and evil were merely 
convertible terms,—evil was good in the 
making, and had no positive existence in itself. 
Such doctrines, pushed to their logical conclu- 
sion, would loosen and destroy all the ties that 
hold mankind together. No praise should be 
attached to a good action,—no punishment 
should follow an evil deed. 

Polytheism also taught the modification of 
the Divine existence, but since the time the 
Grecian mariners heard the mournful cry, 
“ Great Pan is dead!” echoing amidst the Eu- 


_ beean rocks, that manifestation of worshipping 
| God in ignorance has disappeared, and I doubt 
| much if ever it will again rise to the surface 
| and stand on its feet once more a living belief, 
_ at any rate amongst us. As a fable it was full 
| of elegant dreams, each material object had 


within it part of the Divine essence, from the 
loud resounding sea speaking in tones of 
thunder, to the tiny brook which sang its 
short-lived sorg, as it flashed in the sunlight 
down the mountain side. 

A third phase, and one which seems to me 


| to be most popular amongst those with whom 
| we come in contact, is materialism. Unlike 
| the atheist, the materialist acknowledges the 





existence of a God, but, unlike the pantheist, 
who sees God in nature and nature in God, 
and thus confuses and destroys the personality 
of His existence, the rationalists, as some call 
themselves, would shut Him out of the crea- 
tion He has made and put law into His place. 
God, say they, has handed over the control of 
His world to certain laws, and everything 
must take place solely in accordance with 
those laws. They compare this wonderful 
system we see around us to some complex 
machine or engine. The motive power being 
supplied, it is self-sufficient, carrying out by 
its own energy the developments necessary t: 
its existence. We who believe the Bible, and 


thankfully rest on what we read in it as to! 


God’s providential dealings with man, humbly 
‘and gratefully recognize His continued over- 
sight, knowing that even a sparrow does not 
fall to the ground without His knowledge, and 
so can confidently rest in that belief. 

This teaching would of course utterly deny 
ithe possibility of miracles. All things have 
| been as we see them now, moving in the 
several orbits assigned them, ruled by certain 
laws; and then the infidel will quote Hume’s 
well-known denial of miracles as incredible, 
because, contrary to human experience, though 


begged the question, and designedly confused 


the universal experience of man. 
this has been pointed out numberless times, 
yet we see the exploded error still used as if 
just fresh from the devil’s armoury. Take up 
most publications, whatever may be their 
status, from the high-priced magazine which 
influences a scholarly circle of readers, down 
to the penny Sunday newspaper read by thou- 
sands, who receive their mental pabulum from 
its coarse pages, each and all calmly accept 
as an incontrovertible fact, about which it is as 


the existence of a sun in the heavens, that mi- 
racles are impossible, and that a religion which 


be manifestly undeserving of credit, and that 
all who desire to see the Christian religion 
accepted must base its claims on something 
which will stand the test of what they are 
pleased to call reason. 

“Talk no longer to me of your God,” ex- 
claimed one of these men to me, “ you make 
Him out as foolish as a man like ourselves, 
always meddling and interfering. Why, a life 
in which what you call miracles constantly 
happen would be an impossibility, and cause 
nothing but misery.” 

Mr. Darwin’s theory of development or evo- 


welcome. Unable to buy the book for them- 
selves on account of its high price, they read 
with great interest the copious extracts pub- 
lished in various papers, and of course quote 
with approval and perfect credence the marvel- 
lous theory based upon his curious and inte- 
resting facts. A shoemaker lately had bor- 
rowed one of Mr. Darwin’s earliest works from 
a friend, and had studied it very attentively. 
He is rather a clever, thoughtful man, a total 
abstainer, and very fond of gardening, having 
rented a small piece of ground where he 
spends his Sundays among his __ flowers. 
During a conversation with him as he sat at 
work, he expressed great admiration and per- 





fect acquiescence in that soul-comforting and 











as it has been well shown that after all he only | 


his own experience, which was limited, with | 
But though | 


needless to employ argument as demonstrating | 


bases its claims on such exploded dogma must | 





lution finds amongst these men a very warm | 
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elevating theory that we are sprung from “a little or no influence; its hysterical absurdities 
tidal Ascidian,”’ and that one of our nearer | have made but small impression upon the 
progenitors was a hairy arboreal quadruped.| minds of men who need stronger meat than 
I declared my inability to believe anything so| what they would get at dark séances, where 
unwarrantable, and stated I considered the) spiritual visitants discourse sweet music on 
Bible was far more easy to be believed than | floating banjos, and smother their expectant 
Mr. Darwin’s book. ‘‘ However,” I said, “ you clients with feathers, whose origin makes them 
are fond of gardening, and know by experience | peculiarly appropriate. Lately a poor woman 
how easily everything goes back to a primitive told, amid many tears, the story of her troubles 
type without constant care; that if you allowed toa medium. Her husband had disappeared, 
your flowers many years in succession to run} leaying her with four children. She, doubt- 
wild, they would at last become weeds.” |less with an eye to parish aid, wanted to know 
He assented to this, and acknowledged it his whereabouts, whereupon the spirits de- 
had always been a complete puzzle to him. | clared that behind a certain hedge a little way 
“In like manner, reasoning from analogy, I| out of town, was a pond in which would be 
think there is far more likelihood in the) found the body of the departed. Full of faith 
human race degenerating into mere animals, | she went, but found no pond, and consequently 
than that man, by natural selection, should no body. However, a short time afterwards 
have sprung from the brute; indeed, I think the husband turned up still in the flesh, and 
of the two contingencies your remote descend- brought shame and contempt on the false 
ant is more likely to become a monkey than spirits. 
your remote ancestor to have been one.” Last, but far from least amongst the phases 
Rationalism of course would put aside as of infidelity that, like a thick cloud, lours over 
useless prayer or invocation of God, for if God, our troubled earth, concealing the Sun of righ- 
as some of these men teach, stand aloof from | teousness from our gaze, is indifferentism. If 
human affairs, and only acts through secondary the phases of infidelity already touched on in 
causes in a manner absolutely in accordance} this paper have slain, like Saul, their thou- 
with certain laws, what is the use of calling to! sands, surely indifferentism has, like David, 
Him in the time of trouble? So prayer also slain its tens of thousands. All classes you 
they would relegate to the limbo of dead super- | may find tainted with it; amongst the refined 
stitions. How this saps and destroys the life of, and learned, who listen with polite but scarcely 
the soul no Christian man need be assured; / concealed contempt to the story of the Cross; 
and the teaching that would depose the God of | to the stolid heedlessness, almost brutal in its 
love who pitieth those that fear Him as an/animalism, of the labouring classes, whose 
earthly Father pities His children, putting | physical wants seem to fill their whole soul, 
into the place of the Supreme a blind, deaf,| leaving no room for the exercise of any of the 
dumb fate, without even the self-consciousness | higher faculties. These are the men who never 
we have, no power of choice, of approval, or| dream of entering any place of worship, who 
anything that makes us to each other objects | have not been inside the walls of God’s house 
of love or tenderness, hatred or dread, joy or | for ten, twenty, or thirty years, except to get 
misery, is the one which condemns itself. | married, or perhaps to have the children bap- 
No, so long as the human soul is consti-| tized; their Sunday mornings are spent in 
tuted as it is, it must have something higher | bed until it is time for the public-houses to be 
to which it can appeal; a justice, when the|opened; there they stay until turned out 
sting of cruel injustice is felt; a love for tran-| during afternoon service—a dreary time 
scending the love of man when the fleeting| passed mostly leaning up against the beer- 
nature of all earthly blessings is realized. So,|shop wall, half-stupified with the liquor they 
when overwhelmed with a sense of guilt, trem-| have already drank. Talk to these men of 
bling on the verge of the unknown, small,| God, of heaven, of Christ and His finished 
indeed, would the comfort be to that soul} work, when a vacant stare will show how little 
about to be unclothed, not knowing what is to| importance they attach to your words. True 
befall it, to preach such doctrine as this. It is| indeed it is that “ their god is their belly.” 
to the Christian Bible the unbeliever then| Animal gratification is all they aspire to, is all 
turns; it is for the Christian visitor he sends, | they are educated for. The vista that closes 
whilst in agony he asks, “ What must I do to| each day’s work is the tap-room, with its reek- | 
be saved ? ” ing atmosphere and foul language. Unlimited | 
As far as the working classes are concerned, | beer is their acmé of bliss; they can under- : 


and it is of infidelity I would speak as relating | stand or care for no more. 
to them, spiritualism, or the gospel as deve-| Such are thousands of our own flesh and 


loped in table-rapping, appears to exercise| blood, men whose honest toil has helped to | 
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make England what she is. Animals they live, 
and die with but little thought of anything 
more than gratifying, like the beasts that 
perish, the instincts of their bodies. You can 
scarcely call such infidel, for infidelity requires 
thought, and these men do not think; infi- 


| delity requires some sort of education, these 
| men can barely spell; but in their dense ignor- 


ance they live and die like the six score thou- 

sand people of Nineveh that could not discern 

between their right hand and their left hand. 
A sketch like this is necessarily brief and 





imperfect. It is but a sketch—an outline—to 
be filled in by each reader from the living fol- 
lowers of unbelief on all sides. We have no 
cause for discouragement. Hard and long the 
battle must be, but if we courageously carry 
out the commands we have received victory 
must be ours, for far greater is He that is with 
us than he that is against us. Let us calmly 
weigh and ponder over all opposing difficulties, 
and then, striving to find a remedy, manfully 
endeavour to carry it out. 





A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


THESE are days in which the example of a man 
who is at once eminent in science and an out- 
spoken Christian deserves to be treasured up 
and had in remembrance. Happily such men 
are not very rare. Their names would form 
a goodly catalogue. But we have need of 
them all, for at the present time their example 
is peculiarly valuable. The last fifty years 
have witnessed a remarkable development in 
the physical sciences, and they are still going 
on growing at an accelerated rate. A couple 
of generations ago the natural sciences were 
studied only by a few who had a special 
aptitude for them, or who had leisure to 
follow them as an amusement. But now they 
are taught at every school and college. Ifa 
lad has a taste for natural history in any of 
its departments he will find that it is en- 
couraged, and that he can turn it to good 
account in after-life. Scholarships and fellow- 
ships are now awarded in our universities for 
proficiency in chemistry, botany, &c., and 
when a young man has gone a step further 
than this, the number of professorships and 
lectureships in physical science—the demand 
that there is for scientific knowledge in con- 
nection with manufactures, agriculture, en- 
gineering, &c., offer many fields in which he 
may earn a livelihood. The growth of science 
has bego!ten in the public mind a confidence 
in its guidance, and the fashion now is to 
submit everything to chemical analysis or 
physiological reasoning. Meat is examined 
with: the microscope; bread is “aerated” on 
the most scientific principles; and groceries 
are diligently tested by analytical chemists. 

As the march of science advances, and the 
information with which it supplies us becomes 
more definite and precise, we may expect that 
the public confidence in it will be augmented, 
and the demand for men who can assist us 


with scientific knowledge will constantly 
increase. Hence the attention which is given 
to natural science at schools is not likely to 
diminish. Probably each year will see a larger 
number of boys studying this branch of learn- 
ing; and in due time every school will find it 
needful to give up some of the hours which 
have hitherto been devoted to Latin and Greek 
to Natural Histery. A notable example of 
the truth of this has lately been furnished by 
the London School Board, which has proposed 
that even the little children in our rate-sup- 
ported schools should be taught so much 
physical science as seems likely to help them 
in managing their houses and their health; 
and a “catechism’’ has been published, which, 
in the form of question and answer gives a 
great deal of simple, but important informa- 
tion with regard to the air we breathe, the 
water we drink, and so forth. 

But coincidently with this growth of the 
physical sciences there has arisen also a spirit 
of searching and analytical examination into 
other things besides gases, fluids, and solids. 
Questions the most sacred have been sub- 
jected to this examination, and some persons 
have been surprised to find that they could 
not be tested by the same rules as material 
things. Those who were accustomed to 
reduce everything to measure and weight 
were staggered to discover that some of the 
leading propositions of the faith had to be 
taken on trust—that the main principles by 
which we are required to govern our lives 
could not be proved to a demonstration, and 
formed no part of our “ positive knowledge.” 
Some of these individuals have, alas! thrown 
off the Faith altogether, and contented them- 
with the search for truth among the things 
that are seen and temporal. Very humane, 





very beneficent many of these persons are, 
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| but their beneficence extends not beyond the|be allowed to spend a long winter evening 
| things which belong to this present life. And| with her. Gathered round her knee they 
of this sort, it must be acknowledged, are| would listen eagerly to her stories of ghosts 
| some of those who are the leaders in physical ‘and hobgoblins, till they grew so frightened 
science at the present day. | that they dared not cross the garden to return 

Now the value of such a life as that of Sir| home unless accompanied by their old friend. 
David Brewster is that it supplies a make-| Sir David’s recollections of the “bogie stories” 
weight—it gives a practical answer to the| always remained vivid, and he often said how 
arguments of such men as those to whom we | mischievous were their effects upon him by 
have alluded. The effect of studying physical | filling him with superstitions fears, which, 
science cannot after all have any real tendency | even in manhood, he could hardly shake off. 
to make men materialists, when such an|‘“ His own quaint confession,” his daughter 
ardent student of nature as the subject of the | writes, “that he was afraid of ghosts, though 
sketch held so firmly by his faith; nor can the | he did not believe in them, was as near the 
investigation of natural laws be of necessity | truth as possible.” Many years later when 
calculated to hinder our acceptance of revealed | living in “an old house, haunted, as was said, 
religion when Sir David Brewster remained to| by the learned shade of George Buchanan; 
the last a simple and sincere believer. in which certainly the strangest and most 

But it is time that we should introduce Sir | unaccountable noises are frequently heard, his 
David himself to our readers. He was born} footsteps used sometimes to perform the 
on the 11th December, 1781, in the Cannon-| transit from his study to his bedroom, in the 
gate, Jedburgh, and was the second son of| dead of night, in double-quick time; and in 
James Brewster, who was then master of the | the morning he used to confess that sitting up 
grammar school in that town. James|alone had made him feel quite ‘eerie.’ On 
Brewster was commonly reported to be the|one of these occasions when the flight had 
best Latin scholar, and the most hot-tempered | been more than usually rapid, he recounted 
man in Scotland. Still he was kind of heart, | having distinctly seen the form of the late 














though strict in discipline, and doubtless the 
influence of his character had much effect on 
that of his son. David’s mother died when he 
was only nine years old, but he ever cherished 
her memory with tender affection. His father 
married again, but his second wife did not 
live many years, and David’s only sister, 
Grisel, who was three years older than him- 


Rev. Charles Lyon, then the Episcopalian 
Clergyman of St. Andrew’s, and an intimate 
friend of his own, rising up pale and grey like 
/a marble bust. He often mentioned his relief 
when he found that nothing had occurred to 
his friend, and pointed out what a good ghoat 
story had thus been spoiled. 

But to return to our narrative. 


David’s 


self, supplied the place of a mother to him.| early education was of course carried on in 


She soon detected his superior talents, and | 
seems to have been rather inclined to spoil | 
him with over-indulgence. Her ruling passion | 
was love of order, and it is related that when 
she occasionally drew the reins of authority | 
tighter than her young brother liked, he used | 
to revenge himself by turning out the contents | 
of her drawers on the floor, well knowing that 
nothing could vex her more. 

But whatever other trouble he gave there | 
were never any complaints about his lessons. 
Though he seemed to spend little time upon | 
them they were learnt perfectly. He was always | 
high up in his classes, and was the frequent 
referee of his schoolfeliows. In intellectual | 
ability, however, he did not stand alone in the 
family; his three brothers were all more or | 
less gifted, but David pre-eminently possessed 
the talent of turning his knowledge to account. 

Another individual who exercised consider- 
able influence over his childish life was his 
old nurse. She lived in a cottage behind his 
father’s house. To her the children paid 
frequent visits, and a special delight it was to 








the grammar school of his native town. 
Formerly the ruined Abbey of Jedburgh had 
formed the school-house, but in his days the 
“Old Latin Aisle,” as it was called, only 
formed part of the playground of the new 
school. And a grand place it was for daring 
boys! Many were the climbing exploits of 
David and his brothers among the broken 
arches, and up the lofty towers—for in sports 
as in study they ever sought to excel. 

But other amusements of a higher kind 
soon attracted the attention of David Brewster. 
About half a mile south of Jedburgh is the 
little farm of Inchbonny. Here lived in those 
days James Veitch, farming his own land, but 
employing the greater part of his time in 
scientific pursuits. He was a self-taught 
genius. He had received only an ordinary 
village education, but by eager study he had 
acquired a considerable knowledge of astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and mathematics, and in 
fact there was scarcely any branch of science 
with which he had not some acquaintance. 
The farmhouse of Inchbonny became the fre- 
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quent resort of young David Brewster. 
he would listen with as eager interest to the 
marvels of science told him by the amateur 
astronomer, as he had formerly done to the 
weird stories of his nurse. Here, through 
James Veitch’s telescope, he had his first 
glimpse into those far off starry regions which, 
in after life, he loved to believe were thronged 
with worlds inhabited like our own. Here 
did he first look through a microscope, and 
discover the thousand forms of life which even 
a drop of water may contain. Here too did he 
first see an electrifying machine, and here 
learn some of the properties of light. Though 
fond as ever of athletic sports, a visit to Inch- 
bonny had charms for him above them all. 
No one can doubt that his intercourse with 


Veitch gave tone and colour to his whole | 


future life. 
When twelve years of age David Brewster 
was sent to the University of Edinburgh. It 


Here 





him from having family prayers in later life, 
as he did not approve of using a printed form. 

For three years he was tutor in a private 
family. Meanwhile his scientific skill was 
becoming known and acknowledged. In 1807 
he was made L.L.D. of Aberdeen, and M.A. of 
Cambridge. A year later he was elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
In 1808, he began the compilation of his En- 
cyclopedia, which was completed in 1830, in 
eighteen volumes, and which is still considered 
a standard work. 

It is interesting, while alluding to this pub- 
lication, to notice that the celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, having been asked by the editor to 
write an article on Christianity, he was led by 
the careful study which he gave to the sub- 
ject before acceding to the request, to embrace 
as a living reality the vital truths of religion 
which before he had known but in name. 

In 1810 Dr. Brewster was married to Miss 


is astonishing to us in these days of cheap and | Juliet Macpherson, the daughter of the editor 
easy railway travelling, to learn that the school- | of Ossian. Thus closely connected with the 
boy generally performed the journey of forty-| compiler of these remarkable poems, he was 


five miles on foot. 
say little save that it was characterised by his 
former diligence, and that his early letters show 


that his leisure hours were devoted chiefly to | 


science. At the age of eighteen he had already 
constructed an electrifying machine, and a year 
later we find him speaking in his letters to 
his old friend Veitch, of the telescope which 
he had made. The same year is memorable 
for his first discovery in optics. During his 
college career he contributed frequent articles 
to the Edinburgh Magazine, and at the age of 
twenty he became its editor. 
From the first it had been intended that he 
should become a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and his studies were 
carried on with this view. On leaving the 
university, he was licensed by the Presbytery, 
and preached his first sermon at St. Cuthbert’s, 
or, as it is more often called, the West Kirk 
of Edinburgh, a large church capable of holding 
two thousand persons, and on this occasion it 
was crowded. Brewster had learnt his sermon 
by heart; he delivered it with great energy, 
and altogether the young preacher’s first essay 
| was considered to give promise of future ex- 
| cellence. But the effort had been great. 

Brewster was of an extremely nervous tem- 

perament, which in early life caused faintness 
| whenever he was compelled to appear in public. 
| So great was this infirmity, that he has been 
| known, when asked on a sudden to say grace 
, at a dinner-party, to become so faint as to be 
| obliged to leave the room. This physical 
| weakness eventually led him to give up the 
| idea of being a minister. It even prevented 


Of his school-life we need | 





deeply interested in the question of their 
authenticity, and after thoroughly investigating 
the matter, was fully convinced that they were 
genuine Gaelic compositions, which ‘had been 
freely translated by Mr. Macpherson. 

Meanwhile Dr. Brewster’s life was a most 
laborious one. ‘The editorship of the Ency- 
clopeedia entailed immense mental fatigue, 
and its failure as a pecuniary enterprize told 
seriously upon his health and spirits, and 
produced an irritability of temper which never 
afterwards entirely left him. Complete rest 
and recreation became necessary, and in 1810 
he started on a Continental tour, visiting Paris 
and Switzerland. His correspondence contains 
interesting accounts of his intercourse with 
celebrated savans. His fame had preceded 
him to Paris, and the esteem in which he was 
held is shown by the following account of his 
reception at the National Institute :— 

“There were many strangers there, and 
several Englishmen of eminence, all of whom 
were seated at the backs of the members, who 
were arranged round an oblong circular table. 
When the business commenced M. Biot desired 
me to follow him, and I was confounded when 
I saw that he was taking me from the rest of 
the visitors into the very centre of the circular 
table, where three chairs were placed beside 
the President. I was then introduced to the 
President, and ordered to take my seat in that 
conspicuous situation. In a short time M. Biot 
left the hall, and I was left alone in that 
solitary spot, wondering, along with all the 
other visitors, why I had been placed there.” 

He gives in his letters a graphic description 
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of many French celebrities; among ot hers of |of mental work accomplished ‘by Brewster at 
La Place and Arago, by woes he was received | | this time. The correspondence entailed on him 
on terms of friendly intimacy. His own ap- iby the editorship of the Encyclopedia and the 
pearance at this time was prepossessing. He Edinburgh Journal of Science, would alone 
|| was thirty-two years of age, but he looked | have sufficed to occupy the time of a man of 
much younger. His biographer writes that, | ordinary diligence. But he wasan adept in the 
“his clusters of brown curling hair were often | art of “making time,” and he managed, in 
remarked, and the open, intellectual expression | addition to this, to find leisure to pursue his 
of his face, with the exceeding sweetness of | scientific researches. Fortunately for him his 
his eye.” His youthfal looks astonished the | love for active exercise continued, and he made 
French philosophers, who knew him only by | @ point of taking an occasional holiday, in which 
name as a scientific discoverer. “What!” they | work was entirely laidaside. ‘“ Work while you 
exclaimed, “is that boy the great Brewster?” | work, and play while you play,” might be said 
After his return home he resumed his scien- | to have been his motto; and doubtless it was to 
tific pursuits with redoubled ardour. His | his obedience to the second rule that he owed 
favourite subject of study at this time was the | the continuance of his health in spite of such 
polarization of light, and as to this he made | intense pressure. 
many valuable discoveries. In 1815 he became} About 1823 Brewster made the acquaintance 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, from | of Miss Edgeworth, and for many years he car- 
which he received the Copley medal, three years | ried on an active correspondence with her on 
later the Rumford, and later still six Royal|subjects of scientific and general interest. 
Medals, all for fresh discoveries as to the The following extract from one of his letters in 
| 














nature of light. In 1816 he obtained a prize of| answer to a request that he would furnish her 
1500 frances from the French institute for “ Im- | with some remarkable examples of the danger 
portant Discoveries in Physical Science.” In | of “taking for granted” will be interesting. 
the same year he invented the Kaleidoscope,} “TI fear my instances of ‘ taking for granted, ; 
and took out a patent for it. The idea of such | may have too much prose or pedantry in them 
an instrument had first occurred to him two | for your use, but if they suit you I could easily 
years before, when studying the polarization of'| give you more, as almost all the grave blunders 
light: We are so familiar now-a-days with this | which mark the history of science are referable 
ingenious toy, that we can scarcely realize the | to that source of error. The most remarkable 
sensation produced by its first appearance. | example that has ever fallen in my way is that 
Dr. Brewster wrote : |of Sir Isaac Newton in his celebrated analysis 
“You can form no conception of the effect} of the prismatic spectrum. He took it for 
which the instrument excited in London; all | granted that at equal refractions jthe length of 
that you have heard falls infinitely short of the | the spectrum was the same, for all substances of 
‘i which his prism could be made, or, in other 
words, that all bodies had the same dispersive 


} 
| 


reality. No book, and no instrument in the 
memory of man, ever produced such a singular | 
effect. They are exhibited publicly on the| power. So thoroughly had he taken this for 
streets for a penny, and I had the pleasure of granted, that his eye seems to have been blind 
paying that sum yesterday; these are about two | upon this subject alone; for though he used 
feet long, and a foot wide. Infants are seen | Spectra formed by water, and by different kinds 
carrying them in their hands; the coachmen on | of glass, yet he never saw, what is easily seen, 
their boxes are busy using them, and thousands | that they are very different in magnitude at 
of poor people make their bread by making and | equal angles of refraction. Hence he missed 
selling them.” the great discovery of the achromatic telescope, 

A letter from his wife shows that they were | Which he must have invented instantly had ‘he 
equally popular in Scotland. They were selling | not indulged in ‘taking it for granted.’ Nay, 
at 2 pound a piece. It was impossible to make he was so convinced that there was no difference 
them quick enough to keep pace with the inthe spectra, that he actually prevented others 
from making the very experiments which every 


demand, and the agent’s house was besieged 
from morning to night by an eager crowd of| person presumed he must have made. 
persons anxious to possess the wonderful instru- “Tt is now curious to observe that while 
ment. Had Brewster's patent been well | ‘taking it for granted’ deprived Sir Isaac of the 
managed, he would have made his fortune; honour of inventing the achromutic telescope, 
but, owing to the uncertainty of the laws on the very same invention was afterwards made 
the subject, it was freely infringed, and he | in consequence of Euler ‘taking it for granted : 
profited little by his ingenious invention. that the human eye was an achromatic instru- 
It is impossible in a sketch like the present, | ment, which it is not. Believing that all the 
to do more than hint at the immense amount | works of the Almighty must be perfect, he con- 
| 
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ceived that the error of colour must be corrected 
in the human eye, forgetting that the Supreme 
Wisdom might be evinced in making that organ 
perfect, without any such correction. He there- 
fore set about computing the curvature of lenses 
of glass and water for making telescopes, and 
out of the experiments and inquiries which 
sprang from this investigation of Euler arose 
the achromatic telescope, one of the finest in- 
ventions of modern times. 

“Tt was then discovered and proved beyond a 
doubt by Dr. Blair, that the opposite spectra 
formed by two kinds of glass, or two fluids, 
could not correct one another, as in each spect- 
rum the coloured spaces had different propor- 
tions. The result was that there was a second- 
ary spectrum which affected all achromatic 
telescopes. The remedy for this Dr. Blair dis- 
covered, and he produced what is called a 
planetic telescope, in which all colour was 
perfectly corrected by three media or more. 
Notwithstanding all this, Dr. Wollaston ‘ took 
it for granted,’ that what he could not detect 
with his eye could not exist ; and in a paper on 
the spectrum broadly asserts that in all the 
spectra which he could form the colours had 
the same proportions in similar positions of the 
prism. This was a great mistake; the effect 
which he did not see required to be looked for 
carefully and in some cases, to be magnified; 
and there is no doubt that Dr. Blair’s doctrine 
is the right one. 

“England used to supply the whole world with 


achromatic telescopes, but from the want of 


glass it became difficult to make them of a 
large size. It was literally ‘taken for granted’ 
that flint glass could not be made pure and 
free of veins in large pieces, and nobody ever 
made any attempt to manufacture it. A poor 
Swiss peasant imagined that he could succeed, 
and after many trials he was perfectly success- 
ful. He taught the art to Frauenhofer at 
Munich, who has made the most magnificent 
telescopes that were ever seen, and deprived 
England not only of her trade in this article, 
but of all her practical glory.” 

Miss Edgeworth put the philosopher’s friend- 
ship to the proof by asking him to look over 
and correct her sequel to the well-known and 
most interesting scientific book for children, 
“ Harry and Lucy.” He agreed to do so, and 
read it over to his own four boys, proving by 
their delight in the mixed story and science, its 
suitability for the juvenile mind. The following 
extracts from letters on the subject will show 
his appreciation of the work. 

“T have safely received your different packets. 
!| I now return Nos. 4, 5, and 6, which have 
| afforded much pleasure to my young people, 
and which I am sure they thoroughly under- 











stand. I have been much gratified with the 
very perspicuous account which you have 
given of mother-of-pearl. The only remark 
which occurs to me is, that the reader might sup- 
pose that there are no other colours in mother- 
of-pearl but the superficial or communicable 
ones, while in reality there are others which 
are produced in the interior, and are therefore 
incommunicable to wax. There is also a very 
extraordinary fact respecting these communi- 
cable colours in mother-of-pearl which deserves 
to be mentioned. One set of these colours is 
produced by the right side of the grooves, and 
another set by the left side of the grooves, and 
both of them are distinctly seen when the 
mother-of-pearl is polished; but when the 
polish is removed by rough grinding one of 
the sets invariably disappears. ‘The rough 
grinding, therefore, destroys the effect of one 
side of the grooves, without affecting the other, 
a result which I have never been able to explain 
satisfactorily.” 

In another letter we find the following start- 
ling criticism of Lord Bacon:—*‘I would 
strongly recommend the omission of the pass- 
ages about Lord Bacon, even if you should 
not agree with me in the opinion which I am 
about to state. The opinion so prevalent 
during the last thirty years, that Lord Bacon 
introduced the art of experimental inquiry on 
physical subjects, and that he devised and pub- 
lished a method of discovering scientific truth, 
called the method of induction, appears to me 
to be without foundation, and perfectly incon- 
sistent with the history of science. This heresy, 
which I consider as most injurious to the pro- 
gress of scientific inquiry, seems to have been | | 
first propagated by D’Alembert, and afterwards 
fostered in our university by Mr. Stewart and | 
Mr. Playfair, three men of great talent, but 
not one of whom ever made a single discovery | 
in physics. 

“Tt is an undoubted fact that Kepler, Galileo, 
and Huygens were as well acquainted with the 
method of scientific inquiries as any philoso- | 
phers that have flourished since the time of 
Bacon. Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, before 
Bacon’s time, gave the most perfect specimens 
of the method of investigating truth by ex- 
periment and observation; and he speaks in 
the strongest language of the absolute in- 
utility and folly of all other methods. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, too, speaks in the strongest 
terms of the omnipotence of experiment and 
facts in all philosophical pursuits. It has 
been said, however, by the admirers of Bacon, 
that though a few philosophers knew the secret 
of making advances in science, yet the great 
body were ignorant of it, and that Paracelsus, 
Van Helmont and many others, were guided 
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in their inquiries by very inferior methods. 
In answer to this argument it is sufficient to 
say that in the present day there are numbers 
of philosophers who are quite ignorant of the 
proper method of conducting physical inquiries, 
and who follow their own whims and fancies as 
much as Paracelsus and Van Helmont. 

“Tf Bacon introduced any new method into 
science, it seems very strange that his con- 
temporaries never thanked him for it, nor 
seemed to be aware of it. Sir Isaac Newton, 
whois invariably said by some modern writers to 
have made all his discoveries by following 
Bacon’s rules, never once mentions either 
Bacon or his method, and the good Mr. Bayle 
is equally silent on the subject. If Bacon 
had never lived and never written, science 
would have been just where it is at this 
moment. The method given by Bacon 
is, independent of all this, quite useless, and 
in point of fact has never been used in any 
successful inquiry. A collection of facts, how- 
ever skilfully they may be conjured with, can 
never yield general laws unless they contain 
that master fact in which the discovery resides, 
or upon which the laws mainly depend. It is 
often some hidden relation, some deep-seated 
affinity, which is required to complete or 
rather to constitute a great discovery; and 
this relation is often discovered among the 
wildest conceptions and fancies after they have 
been sobered down by the application of ex- 
periment and observation. The extravagant 
speculations which often precede and lead to 
discovery differ in no respect from the creations 
of a rich poetical fancy.” 

In 1827, Brewster paid a visit to Ireland. 
On his return he removed with his family from 
Edinburgh to Allerly, a cottage residence which 
he had built for himself within view of Melrose 
and the Eildon Hills, and not far from the 
river Tweed. The society of the neighbour- 
hood was most congenial. Sir Walter Scott 
was then living at Abbotsford, Sir Adam 
Fergusson at Huntly Burn, and other country 
houses were occupied by persons of well-known 
literary taste; while Mrs. Hemans, the poetess, 
paid long visits in the vicinity. A social club 
was formed among these families, called “ The 
Barley Broth Club,” one of whose rules was 
that the members should dine periodically at 
each other’s houses, and this led to much 
agreeable friendly intercourse. 

But this home, so pleasant in its surround- 
ings, was destined to be the scene of Brewster’s 
first great sorrow. <A strange foreboding fear 
of drowning had all his life haunted his mind, 
and had once prevented his taking up his abode 
in a tempting little residence near his birth- 
place, Jedburgh, because a mill-stream ran 














immediately beside it, and he feared lest his 
boys might fall in and perish. Perhaps now 
that they had grown older the fear had worn 
off, and they were freely permitted to bathe 
in the Tweed. Alas! one summer's day, his 
second son, Charles, a boy of brilliant promise, 
and whose sweet disposition had won for him 
universal love, was brought home from the 
river a lifeless corpse. This sudden blow was 
a terrible grief to the father. The least allu- 
sion to drowning was ever after an agony to 
him. The tenderly loved name for years was 
never mentioned, and even when time had 
somewhat softened the trial, the name Charles 
was never uttered without the “almost sob of 
an ever living grief.” His daughter writes :— 

“Some years after, his son David was very 
nearly lost in Duddingston Loch, but the 
narrow escape was carefully kept from his 
father’s knowledge. About thirty years after- 
wards the following incident occurred, which 
his daughter-in-law thus relates :—One even- 
ing I was showing him an album which had 
been sent for his autograph. When we came 
to a picture of Duddingston Loch, I said, ‘Oh! 
that is where David was so nearly drowned.’ 
He had never heard of the incident, and I 
never saw him so overpowered as when I told 
him the story. I suggested that perhaps he 
had forgotten it. ‘No, indeed,’ was the 
answer. ‘It would have made an awful im- 
pression upon me after his brother's death.’ 

This bereavement appears to have been blest 
to Dr. Brewster. Hisold friend, Veitch, who was 
a truly God-fearing man, visited him shortly 
afterwards, and was pleased to notice his in- 
creased seriousness and attention to religion. 

The year 1831 is notable for the establish- 
ment of the “ British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science.” In a review in the 
Quarterly a short time previously, on Mr. 
Babbage’s work, “ Reflections on the Decline 
of Science in England,” Brewster hadsuggested 
a remedy for the evil. He wrote :— 

“An Association of our nobility, clergy, 
gentry, and philosophers, can alone draw the 
attention of the Sovereign and the nation to 
this blot upon its fame. Our aristocracy will 
not decline to resume their proud station as 
the patrons of genius; and our Boyles and 
Cavendishes, and Montagues, and Howards, 
will not renounce their place in the scientific 
annals of England. The prelates of our 
National Church will not refuse to promote 
that knowledge which is the foundation of 
pure religion, and those noble inquiries which 
elevate the mind, and prepare it for its im- 
mortal destination. If this effort fail, we must 
wait for the revival of better feelings, and 
deplore our national misfortune in the language 
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| of the wise man: ‘I returned, and saw under 
{| the sun that there is neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor riches to men of understanding. nor 
|| yet favour to men of skill.’”’ 
|| The plan was approved by the leading 
scientific men of the country; arrangements 
were made to carry it out, and the first meet- 
ing was held in York, in September, 1831.| rely on his kindness. A story is told of one 
Brewster writes of it :— poor man who brought his cow a long journey 
“The success of the meeting has infinitely {of many miles, that the celebrated optician 
surpassed all our most sanguine expectations. | might prescribe for her failure of sight; and 
No fewer than 325 members have enrolled | another, of four working-men who visited him 
their names, and a zeal for science has been | from a distance, that they might see the stars 
excited that will not soon subside.” through his telescope. All were received so 
| It is generally acknowledged that the exer- | courteously, and attended to so patiently, that 
tions of the association which was then set on} they returned home delighted with the philo- 
foot have had the greatest effect in encouraging | sopher. 
science and in increasing its popularity; and} In 1836, a grant of £200 a year from Govern- 
it should not be forgotten that the idea of such | ment, in addition to one of £100 which he 
a society originated in the mind of Sir David | had previously received, removed Sir David’s 
Brewster. No wonder then that it was always | pecuniary difficulties; and, finding a residence 





improvement of his sister-in-law’s estate. Of 
course he incurred some of the unpopularity 
which ever awaits reformers; but in spite of 
this he became a great favourite among the 
Highland tenantry. They were proud of his 
fame, and had an unlimited belief in his skill, 
while experience taught them that they might 








dear to him. He attended most of its meet-|in the Highlands inconvenient, he again took 
ings, and his last appearance in public was at |up his{abode at Allerly. Two years later he 
the one held in Dundee, in 1867. was made Principal of the Colleges of St. Sal- 
Another society of a very different character | vator and St. Leonard in the University of 
is said to owe its origin to a casual remark | St. Andrew’s, and from this period he never 
made by the subject of this sketch—-we allude | felt the pressure of actual poverty, though the 
to the Evangelical Alliance. Certain it is that | fear of it haunted him from time to time. 
he was one of the original members of its| As Principal of St. Andrew's, Brewster 
committee. | effected many reforms. The administration of 
In 1831 Brewster received the Hanoverian | the university had become lax, and it needed 
Order of the Guelph, from King William IV.; | a strong hand to restore order. Many were 
|| and very soon afterwards an English knight-/|the feuds and lawsuits in which he became 
|| hood. ‘entangled. His irritable temper was little 
At this period of his life Sir David Brewster's | qualified for such work, for though right in his 
He|aims his manner of carrying them out was 
He had a habit of expressing 





circumstances were extremely straitened. 
had no private or professional income, and his | often faulty. 
literary labours were far from renumerative, himself strongly, and iu a calm, stinging way, 


while his sons were growing up, aud needing | which was specially calculated to give offence. 
to be started in life. Wecannot wonder, then, | No wonder, then, that at first he made many 
that he was often much depressed by his/enemies. But when his sterling qualities be- 
At this juncture, Lord came known, he was fully appreciated, and 


pecuniary difficulties. 1 
Brougham, who had been his schcolfellow in when he left St. Andrew’s he was universally 
Edinburgh, and who continued his life-long | regretted. Among the students he speedily 
friend, offered him a living in the Church of| became very popular. He took a personal 
England, and for some time he had serious | interest in them, invited them to his house, 
thoughts of accepting the offer. He cor-|and encouraged them in their studies. One 
responded with the Archbishop of Canterbury | of them writes :— 
on the subject, but the idea was ultimately; “ My personal recollections of Sir David are 
abandoned. all of the most pleasant kind, and I gratefully 
Another means of relief presented itself. | remember his kindness to me as astudent; he 
|| His wife’s sister was left a widow, and in pos- | was ever ready to see me, and not only converse 
session of an extensive Highland property, | about my studies, but to tell me of his, showing 
|| which had been much neglected, and which | me the nature of his discoveries, and perform- 
|| She felt unable to manage. She invited the |ing some of his experiments. A more gentle 
| Brewsters to share her house, and for three | and accommodating spirit to the young never } 
| years Belleville was to them a happy home. | glowed in a human bosom.” | 
| Sir David undertook the superintendence of| The year 1843 is a remarkable one in the | 
the property, and with characteristic energy | history of Scotland, marked as it is by the 
set himself to the reform of abuses, and the | great secession from the Established Church, | 
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which resulted in the formation of the Free 
Kirk. Sir David Brewster was so deeply 
interested in this movement, that we cannot 
pass it overin silence. Intothe vexed question 
of the wisdom and right of the “ Disruption ” 
we do not wish to enter, but it is an indisputable 
fact that the sympathies of by far the greater 
part of the really religious people in Scotland 


were on the side of the seceders ; and it is im- | 
possible to read of the sacrifices which were | 
| British Association over which he presided. 


then made without a thrill of admiration and 
respect. The abuse of lay patronage was the 
cause of this great schism. The evangelical 
party claimed the right to choose their own 
ministers. A memorial was presented to the 
Government praying for this privilege, and 
threatening secession in the case of a refusal. 
The General Assembly met in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Edinburgh, on the 18th May. Dr. 
Welch, the Moderator, read a solemn protest 
against the tyranny of the civil power, which 
was signed by 203 ministers and elders ; then, 
laying the document on the table, he bowed to 
the Lord High Commissioner, and left the 


Church followed by all those who had put their | 


names to the protest. A few days later all the 
remonstrants signed a “ Deed of Demission ” 
from the Church of their fathers... The number 
of ministers had now risen to four hundred. 
These voluntarily. gave up. their position as 
parish clergymen, relinquished their stipends 
and their manses, gave up, in many instances, 
their only means of livelihood; and all this for 
conscience sake. Surely even those who con- 
sider they were mistaken in judgment, cannot 
but admire their noble self-sacrifice. 

In every step of this movement, Brewster 
had borne his share. 
Protest, he was present at the assembly in St. 
Andrew’s Church, he was among those who 


left it with Dr. Welch, and he was a member of | 


the first assembly of the Free Kirk. He was 
the only layman holding a Crown appointment 
who had taken a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings, and as such, he became the mark for attack. 


| Steps were taken to try and deprive him of the 


Principalship of St. Andrews, on the plea of his 


He signed the Act of! 


| not being a member of the Established Church ; 


| though several professorial chairs were occupied 
| by Episcopalians. 
annoyance, the matter was allowed quietly to 
| drop. 


But after months of much 


In January, 1850, Brewster sustained a severe 
loss by the death of his wife. The following 
spring he paid a second visit to the Continent, 
accompanied by his daughter, returning to 
Edinburgh in time for the meeting of the 


In his opening address, speaking of the objects 
of the Association—the organization of science 
as a national institution—he says :— 

“This object is of a high order, and not 
limited to individual or even English interests. 
It concerns the civilized world ; not confined to 
timeitconcerns eternity. While the tongue of the 
Almighty, as Kepler expresses it, is speaking to 
us in His word, His finger is writing to us in His 
works; and to acquire a knowledge of these 
works is an essential portion of the great duty of 
man. Truth secular cannot be separated from 
truth divine; and if a priesthood has in all ages 
been ordained to teach and exemplify theone,and 
to maintain in ages of darkness and corruption 
the vestal fire upon the sacred altar, shall not 
an intellectual priesthood be organized to de- 
velop the glorious truths which time and space 
embosom—to cast the glance of reason into the 
dark interior of our globe, teeming with what 
was once life—to make the dull eye of man sensi- 
tive to the planet which twinkles from afar, as 
well as to the luminary which shines from 
above ; and to incorporate with our inner life 
those wonders of the external world which 
appeal with equal power to the affections and to 
the reason of immortal natures? If the God of 
Love is most appropriately worshipped in the 
Christian temple, the God of Nature may be 
equally honoured in the temple of science. 
Even from its lofty minarets the philosophers 
may summon the faithful to prayer; and the 
priest and the sage may exchange altars with- 
out the compromise of faith or of knowledge.” 

c. 8. C. 
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NORTHUMBRIAN HINDS AND 


* Anp behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and 
said unto the reapers, the Lord be with you. 


And they answered him, the Lord bless thee.” | 


Modern civilization, which by its very name 
claims to be town-born and a town-bred thing, 
has never produced a picture of rural courtesy 
equal to this. How should it when its very 
language assumes that politeness and civility 


| are plants which can only be expected to 
| flourish in a city. 


with rudeness, a peasant is but another name 
for a pagan. 

But Beeotian stupidity and benighted super- 
stition are not a matter of course in rural life ; 
on the contrary I believe it might be proved 
that when social and political arrangements 
have favoured the independence of the indi- 
vidual, and the spirit of an enlightened piety 
has animated the society, no calling has been 
more favourable to true manliness or real 


courtesy than that of agricultural or pastoral | 


labour. 

Notwithstanding the miserable condition of 
that large class of our fellow countrymen who 
follow the “painful plough,” there yet remains 
even in England a witness to the truth of the 
foregoing assertion. In the northernmost 
portion of the land, on the Cheviots and at 
their base, a peasantry may be found of which 
to use the words of a Government report it 
can be said, “They are very intelligent, 
sober, and courteous in their manner. Their 
courtesy moreover is not cringing, but coupled 
with a manly independance of demeanour. 
Crime is almost unknown in agricultural 
Northumberland.” 

Such indeed is the universal testimony, and 
having only seen the darker side of rural life 
I desired to make myself acquainted with so 
interesting a people, and to study, as far as I 
might have opportunity, the causes which 
made them so superior to the rest of our 
agricultural poor. 

During the present summer I made a visit 
to Wooler and its neighbourhood, walking 


| along the base of the Cheviots as far as 


Rothbury, and during my rambles I took 


' every opportunity of conversing with the 


people, and learning from their own mouths 
the true condition of things. 

It may help to the understanding of what I 
now have to relate if first of all I briefly 
detail the peculiar conditions of service which 
obtain in the locality. 

The hind, as the labourer is called, an old 


| in the following year. 
| fairs are held about Lady-day in Wooler, Roth- 
| bury, Belford, Alnwick, and Morpeth, at which | 


Rusticity is synonymous | 


CHEVIOT SHEPHERDS. 


: ; Ben iI 
| Saxon name implying a household servant, is 


hired by the year. His term of service com- 
mences on the 13th of May to the same date 
Something like statute 


lthe hinds are hired. Unmarried hinds and 
| domestic servants are however engaged only a 
| few days before they go to place. 

The cottages are provided rent free. They 
| are the property of the laird, as the landlord 
| is called, built by him and included in the 
|farmer’s rent. Wages are paid mostly in 
| kind, and perhaps the best idea I can give of 
what this means is to quote a statement given 


to the value of wages paid in this fashion :— 


Cow (its keep) 

House : ‘ ‘ 
Coals (carrying from the pit) 
| Potatoes 

Oats . 

Barley 

Peas . 

Wheat 

Stint Money 


th 
Co om 


aAnwrk Qr eH 
i 
ocooQooonoso 


£37 


Loe 


e 
o 


A hind can, if he prefers it, get paid in 
cash; but taking all things into consideration, 


eighteen shillings a week. 


curious arrangement which prevails in North- 
umberland by which the hind has to provide 
a woman to work for his master as required. 
This woman is called a bondager, an ugly word, 
evidently a relic of serfdom. The hind has to 
find her food and lodging, washing and wages. 
He gets one shilling a day for her services, 


time. The wages he has to give her amount 
to £12 10s. a year, and he receives £15, so 


her lodging and maintenance all the year 
round. He may well say, “the woman only 
earns her wages, we meat and wash her for no- 
thing.” It frequently happens however that 
the bondager is the hind’s daughter, and thus 
this custom of supplying labour leads to his 
making a bargain on behalf of all his family. 
In this way business habits are formed, and 





labourers rise from one position to another, 


and half-a-crown to three shillings in harvest | 


that he does not get above fifty shillings for |. 





by the postmaster at Wooler to Mr. Henley, as | 


he can by this system make from fifteen to |, 


But there is one great drawback in the | 
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| told the government commissioner, Mr. Henley, 
| that he had four boys in his school learning 
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sometimes to be bailiffs, at times to be re 
themselves. 

To get to Wooler one must go off the line, | 
railways have not penetrated so far, and so I| 
had the rare enjoyment of riding across the 
country on the top of a coach, with the 
Cheviots full in view. There were only two 
travellers beside myself, one of whom, though 
dressed in fashionable “toggery,”’ had no | 
desire to pass for a “gent,” but quietly in- 
formed me that he was a Newcastle policeman 
going home for a week’s holiday, and that his 
friends were shepherds. 

Wooler turned out to be a dull town with | 
one long street branching out into two or 
three ways at one end. It had a number of 
inns, but all but two were very small, and 
none appeared to do any business. It was 
market day, but the sole additional excitement 
consisted in the entry about noon of a dozen 
or twenty gentlemen and farmers, who walked 
or stood about in groups conversing with each 
other. 

There were a few quiet shops in the street, 
one a bookseller’s. Everything in the way of 
stationery sold there was of the cheapest de- 
scription, showing that the owner catered for 
a class who were not disposed to spend their 
money on mere luxuries; but on the counter I 
saw works, which certainly argued an enlight- | 
ened public in Wooler and its neighbourhood. | 
Erckmann; Chatrain’s novels, the Duke of | 
Argyll’s “ Reign of Law ;”’ such were the books 
sold on one counter, while the other was de- 
voted to the sale of lollipops and sugar-candy. 
But I doubt, however, whether the youngsters 
of Wooler saw any incongruity in these things ; 
for they take equally well to the sweets of 
learning and of good stuff. That same after- 
noon a number of boys running out of school 
overtook me in the fields. Three of them 
almost immediately stretched themselves on 
the grass, and recommenced summing. The 
English Presbyterian schoolmaster at Wooler 








Latin; one the son of a gamekeeper, another 
the son of a shepherd, a third the son of a 
skinner of sheep, and the fourth the son of the 
widow of a railway porter. Two others learnt 
French and Euclid; one a shepherd’s son, and 
the other a hind’s. 

At the beginning of the last century, the 
country round about here was almost in a 
state of nature, now there are few parts of 
England so well cultivated. Turnip-growing 
is the work to which the Northumbrian farm- 
ers devote their best energies. Thousands of 
acres are planted here along the base of the 


} 





Cheviots, upon which, when its verdant herb- 


age begins to fail, the sheep are fed. It is 
curious to note, as one may frequently at this 
time of the year, a party of women and boys 
turnip-hoeing, and all working in a line, with 
one man as overseer, directing them. To a 
stranger unaccustomed to such a sight it un- 
pleasantly recalls old scenes in the sugar plan- 
tations of Jamaica, or of South Carolina. But 
with such a people as the Northumbrians, 
anything like slave-driving is just impossible. 
The arrangement is the result of systematic 
farming, the application of the rules of the 
factory to the field. 

Just outside Wooler is Humbleton Hill, an 
out-post of the Cheviots, and famous for a 
fierce border battle, described by Shakspeare. 


“ On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 
That ever valiant and approved Scot, 

At Holmedon met, 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour. 
The Earl of Douglas is discomfited ; 

Ten thousand bold Scots, and twenty knights 
Balk’d in their own blood did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains.” 


To balk is to raise into ridges, and the spot 
where the fight took place is still called Red- 
riggs, or red-ridges. 

The hill itself is wild and picturesque, with 
great boulders of granite scattered all amongst 
the fern. In some parts the naked rock rises 
quite precipitous, while the dells between are 
filled with the foxglove, amongst which the 
rabbits start, and play hide and seek. When 
at last I reached the top, the wind blew so 
fiercely that I was glad to shelter myself be- 
hind a great cairn which had been raised 
there. Before me was a deep gorge, and then 
arose the Cheviot range :—great purply round- 
shouldered hills, with sudden ascents and de- 
clivities. Hedgehope lay in light, all its sinu- 
osities brought out soft but distinct, while Old 
Cheviot rose immediately opposite, wrapped in 
gloom. Behind its dark brow, like a sea of 
hills bathed in sunshine, was the Scotch border, 
while turning to the north-east I saw the Ger- 
man Ocean. 

In my descent I came upon an old man 
carrying home a bundle of wood. He appeared 
surprised when I told him that I understood 
labourers were better off in Northumberland 
than elsewhere. He said that they reckoned 
when they had taken everything into con- 
sideration, that they did not get more than 
twelve shillings a week. He had never been 
married, but had lived in his old and miserable 
cot for twenty years. Why had he never cared 
to marry P 

“ Because,” he replied, “a woman in North- 
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umberland’s not worth house room. Why, 
you see, sir, she’s out in the field all day, and 
knows nothing about house-work. A man can 
do varra superior to the vast of them.” 

He had made up his mind early in life, not 
|| only on this account, but because he would not 
:} bring a woman, and perhaps a family into the 
|| bargain, into misery. “ Men and women lived 
|| disagreeable, for there was nothing like poverty 
|| to make them quarrel.” Here was the other 
side of the question, though some will, no 
doubt, think he was a cantankerous old bache- 
lor. But his face had nothing sour in it, 
and I could not but admire the manner in 


a 


which he accepted his hard fate. He assured 
me he was quite contented; and although it 
seemed hard to believe, there was no reason 
to doubt he meant what he said. 

Next morning I started for a ramble over 
the Cheviots, but soon lost my way. However, 
I came upon a couple of cottages, and was 
allowed to enter one to have a look at its in- 
The tenant was a widow woman, who 


terior. 
lived there with her three sons and two 
daughters. One son was a labourer, the other 


worked in a quarry, while the third went to 
school. Both daughters worked in the fields, 
one serving as the bondager. The mother 





INTERIOR OF A 


complained that working in the fields affected 
the health of one of the daughters. 

The house consisted of one room and a loft 
ascended by a ladder. Downstairs were two 
box beds, which I sketched as they afforded a 
good example of this essentially Northumbrian 
practice. In this particular instance they were 
without sliding doors or even curtains, as is 
elsewhere frequently the They had 
begun to entertain some ideas of the benefit 
of ventilation. 

Things looked very comfortable, as doubt- 
less they were not badly off, with four grown- 
up young people earning their living. They 
kept a cow in winter-time; it had formerly 
come into the house, but I understood the 
practice was discontinued. While sketching, 


case. 





HIND’S COTTAGE. 


in came a strong, good-looking youth about 
eighteen or twenty. ‘lhe have a 
good long rest in the middle of the day, an 


labourers 


hour and a half, or two hours. They live 
well, “eat a vast of meat,” although it is 


principally bacon. ‘Their bread is made of 
barley and pea-meal mixed. This with a good 
basin of porridge and milk forms their break- 
fast. To judge from the number of dealers in 
tea and tobacco, no village, however small, is 
without one. I infer they drink a great deal 
of tea and coffee, and this is corroborated by 
the reports in which medical men continually 
express their regret at the growth of this prac- 
tice, since they believe it to have an injurious 
tendency. 

From thence I wandered over the hills, try- 
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ing to get into the right track, until at last I’ stones of the same make as the dykes. Paper 
came on a shepherd’s cottage, where I again, had been pnt over them to give it an appear- 


inquired the way. 
welcomed. 


while I attempted a sketch of the interior of 


Here too I was heartily ance of comfort, but the wind got between it 
The shepherd was at home, and and the wall and made it wabble to and fro. 


A spotless deal table stood beneath the window 


his house, he told me freely the conditions of upon which the good wife was kneading her 


his service. 
But first of all let me describe his home 


bread. When it was made it went into a large 


. oven which formed part of the usual range 


Its exterior looked dreary enough seen in the found in most Northumbrian cots, and which 


rain. I passed through a little stone passage 
and then into a larger apartment. 
two box beds as in the former house. 


» is put in by the tenant himself. 


By the side 


Here were of the window was a looking-glass and a little 
There case of shelves containing the crockery all 


was no ceiling, but canvas had been drawn tight tastefully arranged. As I talked with the shep- 
over the rafters, so that the great beams came herd he kept rocking the cradle, a curious 
under it. The sides of the house were of rough ' little box on rollers. 
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INTERIOR OF A SHEPHERD'S COTTAGE. 


His conditions were as follows. When he 
entered into service he was allowed to pur- 
chase a number of sheep to be fed at his master’s 
expense. When he was married he began with 
thirteen, now he has forty-two. He also has a 
cow, and kills perhaps two large hogs in the 
year. Cow and hogs, as well as sheep, are 
well provided for by the master. Besides this 
he supplies him with thirteen barrels of corn, 


each barrel containing six bushels, and fifteen | 


hundred yards of potatoes, and a house to live 
in. Coals he buys himself, but they are carted 
by his master to his door. He makes his in- 
come out of the wool of his sheep and the sale 
of the lambs. He was going to Alnwick fair 
with the latter on the following Monday. His 





, eldest boy was twelve years old. He worked 
| in the fields with the women, turnip-hoeing in 
the summer, and went to schoo! in the winter. 
| He had a taste for drawing, and had orna- 
mented various parts of the room with his 
little efforts. His parents said they hoped if 
they were spared to give him another season 
or two of schooling, although they had four 
| other boys and a little girl. 
The shepherd whose house I sketched always 
went down to Wooler on Sabbaths to the Pres- 
| byterian church as his father had done before 
him for fifty years. 
He took me to see another shepherd who 
lived in a new house built by the Earl of Tan- 
keryille. It was as comfortable as anyone in 
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the world could wish; two large rooms with 
every convenience; a capital stove, good oven 
and boiler, all put in at the laird’s expense. A 
roomy dairy, a cowhouse with stalls for six 
cows, a stable for the horse, and a place for the 
dog. Nothing was forgotten. I can imagine 


| no life on the whole so healthful and so hopeful 


as that of a Cheviot shepherd, if the old con- 
ditions of service can be maintained and such 
cottages built for him. 

It is, however, one full of anxiety and some- 


times of great peril, During the winter months 
_ they are liable to terrible snowstorms, in which 


been known to perish. 


not only the flock but the shepherd himself has 
The mariner is hardly 


| more weatherwise than the shepherd, but the 


most experienced shepherd is unable to foresee 
the extent and fury of these pitiless storms. 
Sometimes they come with hardly any notice 
at all, or after warm weather sufficient to 
delude all but the most canny into the belief 
that the winter is over and gone; at other times 
the skies will gather and lower for hours, but 
none can tell in what quarter the storm will 
break. One who was often in the midst of 
these chill scenes of desolation has thus de- 
scribed their sudden approach and destructive 
energy :— 


“¢ Who was it rear’d these whelming waves ¢ 
Who scalp’d the brows of old Cairn Gorm, 
And'scoop’d these ever-yawning caves ?’ 
“Twas I, the Spirit ofthe Storm!’ 


“ He waved his sceptre north away, 
The arctic ring was reft asunder ; 
And through the heaven the startling bray 
Burst louder than the loudest thunder. 


“ The feathery clouds, condensed and furl’d, 
In columns swept the quaking glen ; 
Destruction down the dale was hurl’d, 

O’er bleating flocks and wondering men. 


“The Lowthers felt the tyrant’s wrath ; 
Proud Hartfell quaked beneath his brand ; 
And Cheviot heard the cries of death 
Guarding his loved Northumberland. 


“ But oh, as fell that fateful night, 
What horrors Avin wilds deform, 


“‘ Sound sleeps our seer ! the tempests rave, 
And cold sheets o’er his bosom fling ; 
The moldwarp digs his mossy grave ; 
His requiem Avin eagles sing.” 


In sheltered parts of the hills the shepherds 


built of boulders, and about four feet high, as 
places of refuge for the sheep when a storm 
comes on. Happy is the shepherd who can 
gather his sheep and fold them safely into such 
a “stell”! for if they get scattered after the 
storm has set in, they will of their own accord 
seek the nooks and gullies, the very spots 
where the snowwreaths accumulate, and get 
buried at the depth of many feet. When this 
occurs, the shepherds go and search for the 
lost sheep with long poles, with which they 
probe the snow; but in the white, wavy, track- 
less drift they would have little chance of 
success, if it were not for the help of their 
invaluable dogs... The intelligence of these sa- 
gacious creatures is an ever-renewed cause of 
wonder; without them, it is not too much to 
say, a district like the Cheviots would be a 
desert. 

Each shepherd has two dogs, and with such 
companions he can never be lonely, for in the 
business of attending to the flock they have 
more than a human sympathy with his wishes 
and intentions. A word, a look, a whistle, is 
sufficient; they dart off, and gather the sheep 








derer for miles, and hardly expecting any 
reward but the satisfaction of having pleased 
their master. 

The shepherds’ houses are built as a rule in 
the glens by the side of a burn. In the blind- 
ing mists which suddenly occur a shepherd 
will sometimes lose his way, and, getting on 
the wrong side of the hill, wander far from his 
home into some distant valley. Directly he is 
conscious of having lost himself, he descends 
the side of the hill until he comes to a water- 
course; this soon leads him to a brook, the 
brook joins a burn, and on the burn he knows 
erelong he will come to a friendly cot, where 
he can rest and learn his whereabouts. 

















And choke the ghastly lingering light! 
There whirl’d the vortex of the storm. 
“ Ere morn the wind grew deadly still, | 
And dawning in the air updrew | 
From many a shelve and shining bill 
Her folding robe of fairy blue. 


“ Sound sleeps our seer, far from the day, 
Beneath yon sleek and wreathed cone ; 
His spirit steals, unmiss’d, away 
And dreams across the desert lone. 








partnership. 


In those interesting blue-books quoted at the 
commencement, we have some surprising proofs 
given of the determination of these shepherds 
to obtain instruction for themselves and their 
children. 

Anthony Dagg, a shepherd of Linbriggs, on 
the Cheviots, the father of eleven children, 


about twenty years ago hired a schoolmaster 
at his own expense. 
took his master and two other shepherds into 
The school is now attended by 


After a year or two, he 





from distant hills, exercising something very | 
much like reason in bringing home the wan- 





| 
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erect stone walls in the form of a circle, roughly | 
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thirty-one children, and there is not at the 
present time a person in the district who can- 
not read and write. The schoolmaster moves 
from house to house among his four employers, 
receiving board and lodging during fourteen 
days for each scholar. 

Near Bellingham a few shepherds on the 
hills keep a schoolmaster between them, and 
lately commissioned their schoolmaster to pro- 
cure for them Virgil, Horace, and Cesar. 

In the winter time the parents will send the 
bigger boys into lodgings at Wooler, that they 
may have further advantages in the way of 
education. In the school belonging to the 


English Presbyterians the master speaks of 


having two sons of shepherds, one learning 
Latin, the other French and Euclid. 

Perhaps the secret of this mental energy 
lies in the deep religiousness which character- 
izes them as a class. 

“Tt is almost impossible that the shepherd 
can be other than a religious character, being 
so much conversant with the Almighty in his 
works, in all the goings on of nature, and in 
His control of the otherwise resistless elements. 
| He feels himself a dependent being, morning 
| and evening, on the great Ruler of the universe; 
he holds converse with him in the cloud and 
the storm, on the misty mountain and the 
darksome waste, in the whirling drifts and the 
overwhelming thaw, and even in the voices and 
sounds that are only heard by the howling 
cliff or the solitary dell. How can such a man 
fail to be impressed with the presence of an 
Eternal God, of an omniscient eye, and an 
almighty Arm?” 

So says the author of the beautiful poem I 
lately quoted, the Ettrick Shepherd, and on 
this subject no one was better able to speak 
than he. It is true that he is referring to his 
own people, but all he has to say applies with 
equal force to the shepherds on the English 
side of the border. 

Leaving Wooler, I bent my course south- 
wards, along the base of the Cheviots, prefer- 
ring bye-roads because they brought me 
through more villages. The system of build- 
ing cottages on the farms makes villages 
scarce, and one would be inclined to think 
there were no people in the land, so rarely 
does one meet even a solitary wayfarer on the 
road, Had I had more time, I might have 
studied many things beside the peasantry. 

Here still remain dwelling on their ancestral 
land, some of the most ancient families in 
England. Roddam was a village I had 
intended to visit, but it rained so heavily that 
I took a shorter cut. From time immemorial 
has it been possessed by a Roddam; indeed it 
is asserted they are an ancient British family. 








among their records, the following grant of 
King Athelstane is still preserved :— 
“T, King Adelstane, 

Giffys here to Paulan, 

Oddam and Roddam, 

All gude and all fair 

As ever thei myn war, 

And thairto witness Maud my wyf.”’ 


At Ilderton I came ona long row of cottages, 
mere plain substantial little dwellings, each 
with a window and a door, cold and dreary 
looking enough in the pelting rain. I found 
one where they kept a shop and sold small 
groceries, and entering ventured to ask them 
to make me some tea. 
the one room which served as bedroom, sitting- 
room, kitchen, and shop in all. Yet it was a 
real comfortable little place, as clean as one 
could wish, and the box beds hardly looked 
stuffy. Pictures not at all bad adorned the 
wall; one was a large portrait of John Bunyan. 
On the table was a volume of Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons and a book by McCheyne. ‘There, too, 
was the tall clock, without which a cottage 
would never seem furnished in the north. 

The good woman, with just a slight tinge of 
coldness at first, took off a great pot of nettles 
she was about to boil for the pigs and hung up 
the kettle. It seemed to boil in no time, and 
soon she made me a capital tea. 

Then she sat down and began to knit away 
as if for her life, while her eldest daughter was 
busily engaged in numberless domestic duties, 
doing it all so pleasantly as if it were no effort. 

The younger daughter had not reached the 
age for labour, and it being too wet to go to 
school, was busy with a piece of fancy work. 

The mother said they were not obliged to 
provide a bondager, like most other people. 
There was a church at Ilderton, but only two 
or three families went, the rest were Presby- 
terians ; she should like to hear Mr. Spurgeon 
preach; she had read his “ John Ploughman’s 
Talk,” and thought he seemed to know all about 
agricultural life. 

OnI went, until I reached Wooperton, where 
[I was invited to rest by the postmaster. His 
home was the pink of neatness, but then he was 
an old bachelor. However he gave a very 
different account of Northumbrian women to 
my old cottager. He had known women who 
had, worked in the fields who were very clever 
with their needle, and good managers, still he 
believed it a bad system for domestic life. 
There was, however, a true simplicity of cha- 
racter about these labouring girls. He spoke 
of some who would not look at a man ina 
superior position; were he worth hundreds 
they would refusehim. He believed they were 








The house consisted of | 
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very happy. It was his opinion that in godli- | bondage system carried on in connection with 
ness and joy combined, one-roomed cottages. 
At Eslington, close to Lord Ravensworth’s 
mansion, I went into a cottage where seven 
The people, he said, came for miles to their} persons—a father, mother, grandmother, two 
chapels in Wooler, Branton, and Glanton, on| grown-up sons, and two other children—all 
Sabbaths, but on sacramental days, which only} slept in one room, and that room was not 
occur three times a year, in March, July, and | weather-tight, since day-light could be seen 
October, every one makes an effort to come and | through the boards which formed the ceiling. 
the chapels are thronged. They had given up the box beds because of 
Next day being Sunday, I had an opportunity | the “ varmint,” and had two four-posters, and 
of going to the chapel at Glanton. A more/a fold-up bedstead for the sons. 
intelligent, earnest, serious congregation I} In this case the mother acted as the 
never saw in my life. There was scarcely a| bondager and the grandmother did the house 
listless or stupid-looking face among them all,| work. Surely such a domestic arrangement is 
| the greater part being men between eighteen | bad enough in itself, how much worse if in 
| and fifty. The service was in no wayattractive;|addition they had been obliged to receive a 
|| the hymns were the Scotch paraphrase of the|stranger into the family, and that a young 
| psalms, and the singing at times dragged|female. ‘To a stranger it must be a matter of 
| heavily. But these people have a religion in| astonishment how such enlightened people as 
|| which they believe, and which they themselves | Northumbrian employers can allow such a 
| support. They do not go to church to receive|system to continue a single day, did we not 
|| @ loaf, or a dole of flannel or money; on the|remember that there is not an evil which has 
| contrary, they are expected to believe it is more | affiicted and oppressed mankind but it has 
_ blessed to give than to receive, and every Sun- | found its ablest apologists amongst truly be- 
day, round from pew to pew goes the collecting | nevolent men, whose interests, unfortunately 
box, and few, I venture to say, let it pass without | for their own clearness of vision, were wrapped 
a weekly offering.. Nearly all the labouring} up in the maintenance of the institution. 
people, shepherds and hinds are Presbyterians,|_ It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
and not only attend a place of worship, but|when we speak of seven people sleeping in 
are generally communicants. In Wooler there | one room in Northumberland it comes to the || 
_ are three: churches of this denomination,|same thing as it would be in other parts of | 
with 600 communicants, another with 300,| England. We must remember that the house | 
and at the third, which is called English | consists of only one room, and is, therefore, 
Presbyterian, there are about 200. Most of| large and comparatively high. This fact, and 
their children are sent in due course to be|the good living and air the whole family enjoy, 
catechized by their ministers. Mr. Grey in| renders it innocuous to health. Both sexes are 
his article on Northumbrian farming in the | physically strong. 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society par-| It is well known that in all athletic sports 
ticularly notes the neat and respectable attire} the north countrymen excel. Perhaps there 
|| of the women and girls who work in the fields,/ are no such leapers in the world as the 
on attending their places of worship on|borderers. At Glanton I witnessed the Great 
Sundays, and says it would fill with astonish- | Northern Games, and nothing surprised me so 
ment and perhaps envy, the feraale peasantry of| much as the height over which the natives 
|, Kent or Surrey. pacar In the flat racing, hurdle racing, and 
Before I left Wooler I paid a visit to one of| wrestling, the professional athletes from Scot- 
the Presbyterian ministers. He endorsed all}|land and elsewhere came off conquerors, but 
I had seen of the domestic life of these noble | the leaping was hotly contested by the natives, 
‘| people. The bondage system, he said, was not |some vaulting with the aid of a pole over a 
| so strict as it used to be. He spoke of the| stick between ten and eleven feet high. 
blot on the fair fame of Northumbria. Ille-; With the more serious sports were mingled 
gitimacy was not uncommon, but he did not/others of a lighter nature. The Highland 
| think it much due to field labour, the cottages | fling, donkey-racing, and a curious game at 
| no doubt were a source of evil. which the boys played blindfolded, and each 
The prevalence of this particular vice is| armed with a bag of coloured dust. The fun 
attributed by others to the laxity of opinion | consisted in a man, who kept ringing a little 
with reference to the marriage bond arising | bell, leading them all a wild-goose chase, while 
from the frequency of border marriages in| they on their part tried to beat him with their 
former times, but it does not seem necessary to| dust-bags, but more frequently falling foul of 
go far for a cause in the presence of the} each other. Of course this excited much merri- 


“ The cottage leaves the palace fer behind.”’ 
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ment, otherwise the proceedings were con-| was taking his rest after his midday meal, 
ducted with the utmost decorum. 


There was | reading the newspaper, and I fell into conver- 
very little laughing, occasional outbursts of| sation with him and his wife. They told me 
enthusiasm in the way of applause, especially | that their children, a boy and girl, had to 
of little knots interested in the success of a| walk every day six or seven miles to school at 
friend. Otherwise there was no undue pre-/ Whittingham, but they did not speak of it as a 
possession, and the strangers got their full due. | hardship or as an excuse for neglecting to send 
All classes were represented, but the greater |their children. As to the young people them- 
part were so dressed that had it not been for a| selves, they had evidently loved learning all the 
covered stand devoted to the gentry, it would | more since it had cost them such an effort to 





have been difficult to say who was who in such | 
a respectable assembly. 
I cannot conclude this paper without relating | 
one more incident which occurred in my last | 
walk in Northumberland. Being tired, I came | 
to a lone cottage, which had, however, the in- | 
scription “ Licensed to sell tea and tobacco’? | 
over the little porch. I looked in and asked | 
them if they would make me a cup of tea. This | 
they readily agreed to do, and going to their | 
store, I soon had everything I could wish. | 
While refreshing myself my eye wandered over 
the room, which served alike for parlour, bed- 
room, and kitchen, the groceries being kept in 
the lean-to. Box-beds had been discarded for two 
well-appointed four-posters, very different from 
the gaunt skeletons, with drabby shawls doing 
duty for curtains, one sees so often in southern 
cottages. But what struck me most of all were 
the books. Not only was there a good book- 
case, with Goldsmith’s “ Animated Nature,” 
and the “History of England,” in three vol- 
umes, well bound, but on a little table by my 
side I observed Good Words, the Sunday Maga- | 
zine, St. Paul’s Magazine, the Holy Grail, 
and the Old Curiosity Shop. The Holy Grail | 
in a cottager’s home consisting of one room! 
I was not surprised to learn that these people | 
were good Presbyterians, and staunch be- | 
lievers in the value of education. The father 





obtain it. 

It was in the churchyard of the parish where 
they had gone to school that I met with the 
following inscription :— 


‘* Sacred to the memory of 
JaMges Mitcuett, TeacuEer, Branton, 
Son of William and Mary Mitchell, 

Who died 15th of August, 1853, aged 26 years. 

He was a young man of cultivated and refined mind, 
well aware of the importance of his profession. He 
discharged his duties efficiently, gained the affections 
of his pupils, and the respect of all who knew him. 
‘ Having kept the faith,’ he died in the full hope of 
attaining ‘a crown of glory.’ 


All honour to the land that honours the 
schoolmaster. What can give to England’s 
peasantry the intelligence, the self-respect, the 
self-reliance, the home comfort which makes 
Northumbria a land of Goshen in our agricul- 
tural Egypt? 

Changes wide and deep may be in store for 
us, but this we know, they will all be delusive 
without the aid of the schoolmaster. 


“From the pains 
And faithful care of unambitious schools, 
Instructing simple childhood’s ready ear, 
Thence look for these beneficent results.”’ 
RICHARD HEATH. 


ROUND THE CLOCK OF STRASBOURG. 


Rowunp the triple walls of Strasbo rg, 
Where the sweet blue Vosges arise, 

Where the deep Black Forest circles, 
Smile again the quiet skies. 


In the moated walls of Strasbourg, 
Broken gate and battered arch 
Tell of war's scarce silent thunder, 

Tell of Right's victorious march. 


By the battled lines of Strasbourg, 
Where the harvests yet shall wave— 
With the hum of life around it 
Even now—there lies a grave! 


Through the busy streets of Strasbourg 
Old men go, with saddened air ; 

Maidens wear the long black weepers 
Bound above their golden hair. 


Still beneath the clock of Strasbourg 
Gaze the crowds with one accord, 
When at noon the twelve apostles 
Seem to bow before the Lord. 
Standing ’mid the crowd in Strasbourg, 
Heard I death strike o’er and o’er ; 
Youth and childhood, age and manhood, 
Telling life in quarters four. 
Low beneath the dome of Strasbourg 
Knelt the throng. I turned away, 
And my spirit wept within me 
For the words that none would say ! 


And I prayed that over Strasbourg 





Christ’s true flag might be unfurled, 
And its sorrowing hearts find comfort 
In the Saviour of the world. 
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A SKETCH IN HOSPITAL. 


Av all hospitals there are certain fixed times | 
when the patients’ friends are allowed to visit | 


them. It is obvious that such an arrangement 
is necessary, for without it the business of the 
place would be subject to constant interrup- 
tions. In an institution containing perhaps 
two or three hundred invalids it would be im- 
possible to permit their friends to come and go 
just as they pleased. Of course, when a pa- 
tient is very ill, or when there is any special 
reason, the rule is relaxed, and his relations 
are offered every facility for seeing him, and 
are allowed, if need be, to remain with him 
while life lasts. But for all ordinary cases it 
is imperative that visitors must come on cer- 
tain days, at certain hours. At these times 
the porters are on duty, the medical men and 
students are out of the way, and the patients 
can enjoy the society of their friends with as 
little restraint as the circumstances of the case 
permit. 

The time which is usually set apart for the 
“visitors’ hour” is in the afternoon, from 
three till four o’clock, or from four till five; 
when the business of the day is over, when the 
work of the wards is finished, and when all 
parties about the place are most at liberty to 
welcome strangers. 

I was one day prevented from paying my 
regular visit to the hospital till a later time 
than usual, and it was already the “ visitors’ 
hour”’’ when I entered the wards. What a 
strange sight they presented! The wide ex- 
tent of the rooms, usually so calm and still, 
was now crowded with busy life, and disturbed 
by the sound of many voices. The order and 
harmony which generally prevailed, arising 
from the strict routine observed in the wards, 
from the exact similarity of all the beds and 
the uniform costume of the nurses, now seemed 
entirely broken up. What a scene fora painter 
was here! The Derby day, the railway sta- 
tion, the gambling table, have not a deeper or 
more touching interest, do not exhibit more 
thrilling incidents, than does the visitors’ hour 
at a large hospital. I wonder that the subject 
has never attracted the attention of a Royal 
Academician. Here is a stalwart blacksmith, 
a “hard-handed man,” sitting beside his wife, 
and brushing away the tears with his coat 
sleeve. He has marked but too truly at the 
first glance how much she has altered since last 
visiting day, and he wonders how she will be 
on the next—and the'next. Here is a wrinkled 





old crone, with a twinkling eye and a broad 
Irish brogue. A party of her gossips, each 
much like herself, have come to visit her, and 
are telling her, with much laughter, of their | 
last merry-making. Here is a girl—* sweet 
seventeen ;” she is in service in London, but 
her home is in the country, and she has no 
friends to come and visit her. Alone in 
London, and with no friends! God help her! 
But she is not forgotten; the lady-superin- 
tendent of the ward keeps lingering near her 
bed, that she may not feel herself lonely or 
neglected. 

These and many other similar scenes I wit- 
nessed as I passed hastily through the ward. 
As I had come at an inconvenient hour, I 
examined only those cases upon which it was 
absolutely necessary that I should give an 
opinion ; and for the rest, I contented myself 
with directing the house-surgeon what to do. 

In each of the rooms that I visited in turn 
much the same thing was going on. Round 
each bed was a party of two or three, who had | 
come to see the patient, to relieve his mono- 
tony, to inquire how he was getting on, or to 
bring him some of those simple luxuries which 
the rules of the institution permitted. 

Last of all I came to the children’s ward. It 
was at the top of the house, and it had a glass 
door which opened out upon the roof of an 
adjoining portion of the building. This open 
space upon “the leads’ served the little con- 
valescents for a play-ground, where they could 
enjoy the air of heaven, and bask in the sun- 
light at any time, without the fatigue of || 
going up or down stairs. It was a valuable | 
addition to the ward. It commanded a distant 
view of one of the most crowded thoroughfares 
in London, where the passing cabs and omni- 
buses formed a constant panorama; while im- 
mediately below, a fountain, in the centre of 
the square, which threw up a column of spark- 
ling water, afforded an endless source of amuse- 
ment to the little sufferers. A few hardy 
evergreens in pots were now arranged round 
the parapet, which in summer would be replaced 
by bright-coloured flowers. 

There were about a couple of dozen cots 
ranged round the walls of the children’s ward 
each with straight railed sides, upon which 
rested a board, which served both as a table 
and as a depository for playthings, scrap books, 
&c. Each bed was covered with a blue-and- 
white checked coverlet, and each contained a 
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THE VISITORS’ HOUR AND 
tiny figure with a shrewd face and thin bony 
arms. Here and there on the window sills were 
placed fern-cases, full of fresh green plants, and 
on the walls were a few bright pictures and illu- 
minated texts. All the little patients were under 
eight years of age, for that was the limit of 
admission into this ward. Almost all had visi- 
tors; in most instances their mothers had come 
to see them, and had brought some trifling 
article—some toy or sweetmeat—to keep alive 
in their minds a pleasant recollection of home. 
But there was one cot which more parti- 
cularly arrested my attention, and excited my 
curiosity. It was plain that the little patient’s 
visitors belonged to two very different grades 
of society. On one side of the bed sat a poor 
woman, evidently very poor, but withal clean 
and tidy. She clearly belonged to what are 
called the struggling poor. She wore a dress, 
which had once been black, but which was now 
of an olive-brown colour, and which had been 
frequently patched and repaired. Her bonnet 
and shawl, and her widow’s cap were likewise 
of the simplest materials and of the homeliest 
On her knee she held a little boy of 
about four years of age, who did not at all 
understand where he was, and who was very 
anxious to go and play with the bright toys 
which he saw in the hands of other children in 
various parts of the room. In particular he 
wanted to be allowed to go and help a little 
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were afraid the child had been knocked over 
by their horses, and that one wheel of the car- 
riage had gone over him. It was winter, the 
days were dark and foggy; the little boy had 
run suddenly across in front of the horses, had 
tripped, fallen, and before the coachman could 
pull up, one of the fore-wheels had gone over 
him. He was at once picked up and put into 
the carriage, but as he was stunned and in- 
sensible, there was no use in trying to ascer- 
tain where his home was. ‘I'he shortest and 
safest plan was to take him to the hospital. 
Accordingly to the hospital he was brought. 
The house-surgeon, in reply to the eager ques- 
tions which were put to him by the distressed 
ladies, said that most probably the boy would 
be well in a few days—such accidents were of 
constant occurrence, and it was astonishing 
how much the elasticity of a child’s bones 
would bear. He himself had known a little 
boy, who had been run over by a Hansom’s 
cab, get up and shake himself, and then 
scamper away, none the worse! In this 
manner he consoled the ladies who had been 
the innocent cause of a sad accident, and they 
took their departure after seeing the child 
carried up-stairs, and promising to come and 
look after him the next day. 

When this little boy had been picked up 
from underneath the wheels of the carriage, 
insensible as he was, he clutched in one hand 


fellow of about his own age who was laying | a penny and in the other a small parcel. The 


out upon the floor in long rows the whole con- 
tents of an old “ Noah’s Ark,” which had been 
recently sent by some richer children as a pre- 
sent to the ward. 

On the other side of the cot stood two ladies, 


parcel had been wrapped up in brown paper; 
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but it had suffered so much from the mud, and | 


from the wheels of the carriage, that the paper 
was not only torn but its tissue was literally 
destroyed. It was therefore impossible to de- 


apparently a mother and her daughter, who/cipher the address, but the words, Mr. —— 


belonged to the affluent class of society. They 
were handsomely though plainly dressed, and 


Pawn——, Strand, could with difficulty be 
made out, written in what seemed to be an 


to judge by the earnest looks which they | old-fashioned, but ladylike handwriting. Un- 


directed to the little sufferer, and by the eager 
questions which they put to the poor woman, 
as well as to the lady-superintendent and 
nurse, it was clear that they felt a great in- 
terest in the poor child. 

As the case was one which I had not yet 
seen, and as it was one of a very serious kind, 
I approached the bedside with the view of 
examining it; and the visitors with becoming 
delicacy all moved to a distant part of the ward. 
I had then an opportunity of hearing from the 
house-surgeon some particulars of the case. 
It appeared that on the previous day, about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, the child had been 


brought to the hospital in a carriage by the | aroused for the moment. 


two ladies whom I had just seen standing by 
the bedside. They were very much agitated, 


derneath the shreds of brown paper there 
appeared to be a cotton cloth, now stained and 
dabbled with mud, in which the contents of the 
parcel had been wrapped. 


When the child was first brought to the |} 
hospital, as there was no clue to his name or I} 


address, the porter had shaken him somewhat 
roughly, and asked in a loud and authoritative 
tone what his name was and where he lived. 
Thus aroused he had opened his eyes slowly, 
stared round him, and said very deliberately,— 
“Jemmy Smith, 21, Percy Street, West- 
minster,” and then he immediately relapsed 
into the heavy stupor from which he had been 
Of course a mes- 
senger was sent at once to let his friends know 
what had happened to him, and where he was; 


and could hardly give a coherent account of} and it was not long before his mother came to 











what had happened; but they said that they | the hospital to see him. 


It will easily be Se. 
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lieved that it was a terrible shock to her to 
find her little one lying in profound uncon- 
sciousness. The uncertainty attending such a 


state seemed even worse than if he had met! 


with some definite accident, such as a torn 
hand or a broken leg. She cried bitterly, 
passing from one paroxysm of tears to another, 
and it was long before she could speak of the 
child with any degree of composure, At length 
she said that he had gone to school that after- 
noon as usual. His school was at some little 


| distance from his home, and she could only sup- 








pose, from the circumstances of the accident, 
that he had been induced to go on an errand 
in order to earn the penny that was found in 
his hand. He had been known to do such a 
thing before, for he was thoughtful beyond 
his years, and was always anxious to bring 
home some trifle which he might give to his 
mother to eke out their scanty living. 

All through the evening the mother sat by 
her child, every moment expecting him to 
wake up and recognise her. But he awoke 
not, and at length she was obliged to go home 
to look after her other child, the little one 
whom we have already seen sitting on her 
knee. Next day she came to the hospital as 
early as she could, bringing her younger child 


with her, and when I saw her there at the! 
visitors’ hour she had already been keeping | 


watch by the side of that little cot ever since | 
nine o’clock. And still the patient slept | 
heavily—no word had he spoken, no move-| 

ment had he made—if anything the stupor) 
became more and more profound. 


This was what I learnt from the house- | 


with a pause between each word, he said,—* I 
was running as fast as I could, but before I 
reached the shop. I don’t know 
where I am;” and then his eyes closed once 
more, and he relapsed into heavy and uncon- 
scious sleep. 

The examination which I made of my little 
patient led me to take a very serious view of 
his case. It was clear that he was not merely 
stunned. He had evidently. sustained a very 
severe injury. Accordingly I expressed to the 


poor mother, as well as to the ladies, the un- | 


favourable anticipations that I had formed. 
Then I drew the house-surgeon aside, and ex- 


plained to him precisely the opinion that I | 
entertained of the nature and extent of the | 


injury, and gave orders with regard to the 
treatment which I wished to be pursued until 
I saw the child again. But at the time I was 


giving my directions I had a foreboding that | 
I should never see him again alive. He seemed | 


so very ill now, and the stupor appeared to be 
growing every hour more profound. How will 
it fare with him, I thought to myself, in the 
midnight watches? That is always a trying 
time for the sick. The sun is then furthest 
from us; the darkness and cold are at their 





height ; the powers of life, even of healthy life, 
are then depressed; how will the poor, weak, 
half-starved little one fare then? 

As I prepared to leave the ward, the widowed 
mother resumed her place by the side 
lof the cot, the two ladies standing near 
‘her, and the lady superintendent and nurses 
began to busy themselves in carrying out the 
orders that I had given. The ladies “stayed a 


surgeon, and what I observed for myself at little longer and then left, promising to return 
the time of my visit. But it was necessary|on the morrow. A couple of screens were 
that I should try and arouse the slumberer,! drawn round the little bed, and there in com- 
that I might measure the depth of the stupor! parative privacy the poor mother kept her 
in which he lay, so as to form some opinion| watch far into the night. But what could 
of its cause and of its probable termination. I) even a mother’s love do in such a case, where 
therefore applied strong smelling salts to his| the tenderest and most skilful nursing could be 
nostrils and sprinkled cold water on his face.|of no avail. She wanted very much to go 
Then I took hold of his shoulder and shook} home with her youngest child, but it was so 
him, and at the same moment I shouted in his | evident that the lamp of life was rapidly dying 


ear—“ Smith, Jemmy Smith.” But it was all|out that she dared not leave. Her younger | 


of little avail. A groan, and a restless, impa- | 


child had been put to bed in one of the adjoin- 


tient movement was the only response. How-/| ing cots, and was by this time fast asleep, so 


ever, before I desisted altogether, I thought I 
would try once more in a ‘somewhat different 
manner; so I beckoned to the mother and de- 


first endeavoured to rouse him by repeating 
the measures I had before used. She bent 
over her little one and said gently in his ear— 
“Jemmy, darling, do you know me?” There 
was magic in the mother’s voice. It made its 
way to the oppressed brain. Slowly the child 
opened his eyes, vacantly he looked up, and 





she determined to stay to the end. Nor had | 


she long to wait. About two o'clock in the 


'morning, without even an uneasy movement, 
sired her to speak to the child,-after I had) 


without the slightest sign of consciousness, 
her little Jemmy passed away. 

Next day the two ladies called at the hos- 
pital and heard the sad results of the accident 
with which they had been so unwittingly asso- 
ciated. From the lady who presided over the 
children’s ward they learnt all the particulars 
of what had occurred after their last visit; and 
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then they drove straight to Westminster to| fortune must the fair owner have seen since 
find out the poor widow and to offer her such | she first carried it! When it was unfolded, 
material assistance as their position enabled lit was found to envelope a small, old-fashioned 
them to give. From the first they had done | silver-gilt mug, such as is not unfrequently 
everything that could be done in such painful given to children as a christening present. It 
circumstances; and I have the best reason|had been much flattened and injured at the 
for knowing that the same right feeling led | time of the accident, still it was easy to read 
them to make the poor widow an annual allow-|upon it the inscription—* Richard Martyn 
ance during the rest of her life, and induced | Trevathick, April 5th, 1811.” Inside the 
them also to see that her younger child, now | mug, carefully wrapped up in silver paper, were 
her only one, was properly educated and started |two rings. The one a large and handsome 
in a suitable occupation. |mourning ring, inscribed with the words, “In 
Of course in due time an inquest was held;| Memoriam, Richard Trevathick, Dec. 14th, 
but very little information beyond what is| 1823.’ The other a plain worked ring, such 
already before the reader was elicited. Only|as is usually worn as a guard, and on the in- 
one man had witnessed the accident, and he|side was engraved, “ Richard Trevathick— 
said that no blame could be attached to the|Jane Martyn, May 10th, 1810,” and between 
coachman, that he was not driving too fast,|the names was the old-fashioned emblem of 
and that it was the little boy’s own eagerness | two right hands clasping each other. 
and imprudence which led to his death. The! By the coroner’s order an inquiry was in- 
medical evidence showed that the wheel of | stituted at all the pawnbroker’s shops in the 
the carriage had passed over his left leg; but | Strand or its neighbourhood, to try and ascer- 
this, strange as it may seem, was not broken, | tain if any person of the name of Trevathick 
only severely bruised. But besides this he| had arranged to pawn any articles. The 
had sustained the most formidable injuries to| ladies, whose carriage had caused the poor 
the interior of the head—injuries which re-| little boy’s death, were most anxious to have 
vealed themselves by no outward mark except| the mystery cleared up, and spared neither 
a slight cut, but which were far more than|money nor exertion. But no clue was ever 
sufficient to account for the fatal issue of the| discovered. The pawnbrokers had no such 
accident. It appeared probable that in his|name as Trevathick on their books, but they 
fall he had received a kick from one of the/said it was no uncommon thing for trifling 
horses, and that this had produced the exten-| articles to be sent to them, by youthful mes- 


sive fracture of the skull which only became | sengers, by people who shrank from coming | 


| apparent after his death. |themselves to convert their trinkets into 
Of course the small brown paper parcel was | money. 
mentioned, and produced at the inquest. The| The police used their utmost endeavours, 
coroner and each of the jury looked at it in| and said they felt confident that no person of 
turn, and tried to decipher the address, but to| the name of Trevathick was living in that dis- 
no purpose. The paper had been so torn and /|trict of London. If there were such a person 
twisted, that beyond the words, or portions of | she must be passing under another name. And 
words, which I have already mentioned, nothing | so no clue to the mystery could be obtained. 
could be distinguished. When it had made} Who can tell the agonies of broken-down 
the circuit of the table and come round to the | gentility which this great city hides within its 
coroner again, he proceeded to open it, in the bosom? Of its physical distress—its squalor, 
hope of throwing some light upon the errand |its sickness, its starvation—we can indeed 
in which the poor boy was engaged at the time | form some imperfect idea; but who can reckon 
he met with his accident, or upon the person|up the tale of its reversed fortunes, its dis- 
who had induced him to undertake it. |appointed hopes, its faded ambitions? Who 
When the string and the shreds of paper | can tell the noble courage with which trials 
which enveloped the parcel had been removed | have been faced? Who can tell the patient 
the contents were not yet visible, for they were| endurance with which sufferings have been 
wrapped in what seemed to be a portion of an| borne? Who can tell the antique virtue which 
old pocket-handkerchief—at least it was a piece \ has led many an one, who began life gaily in 


| of fine cambric, with a deep lace border, and | the sunshine of wealth, to give up one by one 
embroidered in one corner were the letters |the most sacred and treasured relics rather 
“J.T.” It was a mere tattered fragment, and|than depart from the simple honesty, the 
it was now discoloured with age, but it had | gentle highmindedness, the quiet independence, 
evidently been handsome in its day. Had it| which are of more value than even the most 
been a bridal handkerchief, 1 wonder? Per- | precious memorials of love. 

haps—lI know not. If it had, what changes of 


W. Farrise CLarKe. 
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OUT OF THE WORLD ; 


Or, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET LIFE IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XX.—THE SCHOOL TREAT. 


Tue day of the school treat! the one festive 
day of the year for the children of the Sunday 
school, longed for, laboured for, anticipated 
with glowing delight, and enjoyed to the 
fullest extent when it arrives; surely it fur- 
nishes the best encouragement that we can 
give to the young hearts we desire to gain! 
and the fear of being excluded from it keeps 
many an one steadily in his place through the 
year. 

I have a very vivid impression of the first 
school treat we had at C——. It was held in 
the Rectory grounds, and much was it talked 
about for at least some weeks before, by both 
teachers and scholars. 

It was a bright sunny day when the little 
group marched into our garden, with banners 
flying, singing their simple hymns. 

After making the circuit of the grounds in 
due order, they were turned into the meadow 
for their games. Very soon shouts of merri- 
ment proclaimed their abandonment to perfect 
enjoyment. Leaping, racing for prizes, run- 
ning in sacks, were the favourite amusements 
of the boys. The girls formed themselves into 
rings, singing the pretty air of— 


“Here we come gathering nuts and may.” 


and the joyous strain was borne to us on the 
breeze from many a happy group. 

The first class of girls was allowed the privi- 
lege of coming into the house, and going over 
all the rooms, which was a wonderful attraction 
to them, especially as there were a great many 
pictures in the dining-room, and these had to 
be explained to them. Then I had some prints 
and curiosities to show to them, which fur- 
nished further amusement. Every now and 
then some younger child who had got tired, or 
hurt in the rougher plays, was led in to me 
to rest awhile apart from the others, and then 
the little one had to be petted and comforted, 
and the tears to be exchanged for smiles. 

After two or three hours’ play it was time 
for tea. This was served to them sitting on 
the grass in ranks, with plenty of bread-and- 
butter and plum cake, the teachers most kindly 
and actively waiting on them. 

As it was the fruit season, I thought a little 





‘““THB PROTOPLAST.” 


would be acceptable, and had some large fruit 
pies made to succeed the tea. These were 
highly approved, and seemed a little change 
from what they had been accustomed to have 
in former school treats. 

After tea the children came down to the 
lake, and we took them off for a row, in separate 
parties of as many as the boat could safely 
hold at a time. We were pleased to see the 
intense amusement which this caused. They 
were so eager to get into the boat, that they 
almost upset it in their efforts to secure their 
turn fora row. I was rather anxious lest an 
accident should occur; but the day passed off 
without disaster of any kind. 

All the children were delighted with their 
holiday, and said it was the most enjoyable 
school treat they had had for a long time. 

I have had many a children’s treat since then, 
but this one stands out in relief on my tablet of 
memory as one peculiarly bright and sunny. 

A country clergyman has a great advantage 
over his town brethren as to his power of 
entertaining a gathering of his school children, 
and one cannot be surprised that rectors living 
in the metropolis, or any large town, are now 
endeavouring to secure for their children some 
such a treat as I have described, and which is 
the yearly happiness of the young scholars in 
many a country parish. When reading their 
appeal for subscriptions to enable them to take 
their schools out for a country excursion, I 
often mentally contrast the enjoyment of a 
town and a country school treat. The latter, 
always enjoyable, has a peculiar charm for the 
city children. The perfume of meadows, the 
bursting flowers, the crowing of cocks, the 
lowing of cattle, the tinkling of the sheep-bells, 
all familiar things to country lads and lasses, 
give a new and unmeasured delight to the poor 
little people who spend the rest of the year in 
the cellars and garrets of London. We can 
hardly estimate the zest with which a child 
accustomed to the confinement of a town enjoys 
the most simple pleasures. I remember well 
a very little child toddling up to me one day, 
and holding out a flower. The eyes sparkling 
with delight, and the baby voice raised in 
tones of rapture, told of some grand discovery, 
as he exclaimed, “I have found a daisy!” 

And may we not look with loving sympathy 
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on an infant’s joy? Are not we in the sight 
of the angels just children of a larger growth 
seeking our “ daisies ” in the world? What is 
the “ Eureka!” of the philosopher when he has 
made some great discovery, and calls to his 


| fellow-men to observe some striking magnetic 


phenomenon, or geological wonder, but just the 
exclamation of the delighted child who found 
his daisy? Just, then, as those glorious spirits, 
who are greater in power and might, stoop 
down from their high estate to share with all 
lowly sympathy in our gladness; so let us 
think no scorn of the pleasures of the young; 
let us add our mite to the promotion of their 
happiness, even in apparently unimportant 
matters. If we enter heartily into the glad- 
ness of childhood, we shall esteem it no small 
thing even to aid with willing service the task 
of rendering more thoroughly delightful that 


| which to many a boy and girl is the one festive 
| scene in the year, the bright, beautiful holiday 








of the Sunday school treat. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A LONELY WINTER. 


| NovemBER brought its dark short days, its out- 
| door chilliness and discomfort, and its indoor 


warmth and brightness, with the long evenings 
for quiet reading. To my mind, fond as I amof 


| being out in the open air, there is still something 


delightful in the first setting in of the new 
season’s enjoyments, and the settling down to 
certain indoor pursuits, for which there is but 
little time in the summer. For this cause 
November has its own charm. 

On the 5th of the month the anniversary of 
“ Gunpowder Treason and Plot” was heldby our 
young parishioners with wonderful energy. 
We had been besieged all day at the Rectory 
with troups of boys, surrounding some most 
hideous representations of the old conspirator, 
and claiming pence for the final catastrophe of 
the evening, the burning of the Guy. This was 
a great institution in our part of Suffolk, and 
collected crowds to see the operation. We were 
sitting over the fire in the drawing-room, when 
the servant came in to ask whether we would 
not like to see the burning of Guy Fawkes. So 
we all adjourned to the dark dining-room, from 
which we could see the performance best. 
Peering out into the darkness we saw a most 
curious scene. An immense pile was raised of 
wood and rubbish, which was to serve for the 
bonfire ; and upon this pile was seated the figure 
of a gigantic Guy, dressed up for the occasion 
in some old clothes which had been given for the 
purpose, the hideous mask being distinctly seen 
as the boys raised their lanterns up to it. The 
village lads dancing round the pile with their 
torches and lanterns, looked like little imps 
assisting at some Saturnalian ceremony. 





A crowd of e lder people were standing round 
waiting for the match to be put to the tre- 
mendous pile. At last the pile was lighted, and 
a shout proclaimed that the conflagration had 
begun. It was a splendid bonfire; the flames 
shot up against the dark sky, casting a lurid 
gleam on all the upturned faces of old and 
young who were assembled there. It was a 
most curious scene, and one which I shall not 
easily forget. One thing which amused my 
children much was to watch the immense 
excitement of the little dog, Dot, which my 
hasband held in his arms. Its small black eyes 
sparkled with eagerness as they looked out of 
the window to the blazing pile, and with a sharp 
bark, he every now and then tried to spring 
from the arms that held him. 

But the bonfire died away at last, and the 
crowd dispersed. 

At the beginning of the winter my husband 
suffered from an affection of the throat, which 
obliged him to go to a warmer climate for a 
short time. Thus I spent a comparatively 
lonely winter, but it was a very happy one. I 
had plenty to do both in the parish and at home, 
for the children and dear M —- remained 
with me. I often thought on coming down to 
breakfast in the morning what a bright sitting- 
room ours was. Sydney Smith used to come 
down to his morning meal, and desire his 
daughter to “glorify the room,” by opening 
the window-blinds and letting in the rich flood 
of sunshine. I, too, love the light, and that 
pleasant room at C——, with its bow window 
opening on the lawn, and its cheerful fire burn- 
ing so brightly, with little Dot curled upon afoot- 
stool before it, always recurs to my memory as 
associated with all thatwas sweet and homelike. 

The cold of that winter was indeed most 
intense ; we had along frost of intense severity. 
Every morning the ice had to be broken in our 
washing-stands, and so sharp was the cold, that 
if one put down a small jug or tumbler on the 
marble, it was frozen to it instantly. But in 
one way the frost added to our pleasures, for 
some of our neighbours asked permission to 
skate on our lake, and a very gay scene it was 
from our drawing-room window which looked 
immediately upon it; the scarlet petticoats of 
the young girls who went whirling about from 
one end of the lake to the other, contrasted so 
prettily with its white surface and the dark 
trees beyond, and we had all the amusement 





of watching their graceful exercise without || 


stirring from our own fireside. 

Little Dot, the pet dog of the whole house- 
hold, died quite suddenly towards the close of 
this winter. He had become a general fa- 
vourite, for he was a most intelligent and loving 
little creature. He had always been used to 
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| shepherding, and I believe that the fact of his 
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rush out as soon as he heard the wheels of our 
carriage when we had been out driving, and to 
caper about us with loud barks of welcome. 
One day, he had come out to us as usual, and 
we had caressed him on getting out of the 
carriage; I had only stepped into the drawing- 
room for a minute, when the servant came in 
saying, “Oh, ma’am, do come and look at Dot.” 
I ran upstairs, and there on the floor of my 
boy’s bedroom lay stretched my faithful little 
companion quite dead. My children stood 
round him in great grief. I could not under- 
stand the cause of such a sudden death, as he 
had been frisking round me two or three 
minutes before. It seemed that he had got up 
on the bed, and on hearing the voice of one of 
the boys calling him, from the middle of the 
room, had jumped off and tumbled on his 
head. He had run round once or twice, and 
had then fallendowndead. Yes, it was all over, 
and the dear little creature would be our play- 
fellow no more. I never loved an animal so 
much, or missed one so sadly. He had been 
almost like a child to me. That day at dinner 
I could hardly bear to eat anything, so much did 
I miss the little black figure,sitting up and beg- 
ging so prettily for his portion; and for several 
mornings the first sad waking thought was that 
Dot was gone. I tried to have him stuffed, but 
the man who removed the skin did it so badly, 
that this was impossible; and it has been a 
continual source of regret to me that I could 
have no remembrance of my dear little pet. 
About this time my health failed very much, 
and though still able to walk about and visit the 
parish a good deal, the cold bright weather 
favouring active exercise, I found myself the 
object of the deepest sympathy and kindness 
from all the affectionate people, who fancied 
there was serious cause for anticipating my 
removal from them. The great interest shown 
in my illness impressed me deeply; from the 
neighbours around me in my own station to the 
poorest cottages, one feeling was evinced of the 
most loving consideration and concern. Nota 
day passed without some proof of this attach- 
ment from the beloved flock of my husband’s 


being away from me at a time of bodily weak. 
ness and delicacy, drew forth an added amount 
of sympathy. While some of my friends were 
taking me drives in the open air, and sending 
me little presents of fruit and flowers from their 
hot-houses, the equally kind hearts of many of 
the cottagers showed their sorrow by their 
anxiety to save me fatigueor trouble. As soon 
I went into a house a chair was instantly set for 


Then at another time, “‘ You are looking a little 
better to-day, ma’am, how glad Iam. Pray do 
take more rest; don’t try yourself by walking 
too far.” 

It is not to be wondered at that I grew 
increasingly attached to the people; and when 
the probability of Mr. B——’s leaving C——, 
grew into a certainty, I felt grieved to the 
heart. It was thought advisable that he should 
perfect his recovery by a few months sojourn 
abroad, and thus we felt it right to leave a place 
which to me had become most dear. 

Towards the close of winter, however, my 
husband returned for a time, and the welcome 
which he received was most touching. 

I have already alluded to the joy with which 
dear F'. E—— saw him again at his bedside; 
but, indeed, the feeling of delight at seeing 
him able to resume his work again was most 
general, and was only tempered ‘by the regret- 


more months. 
CHAPTER XXIL—RETURN OF SPRING. 


with contempt, of those who from choice spend, 
season after season, in London, the most beauti- 
ful: month in ithe year, the blossoming time. 
For the sake of fashion they are content to 
lose all. the beauties which crowd together in 
our springtime,—the nightingale’s song, the 
cuckoo’s voice, the first opening of the leaves 
of the hedgerows and trees in their new, exqui- 
site freshness. of colour, the hawthorn and the 
may, all are permitted to pass away without an 
effort: to enjoy them. Surely those who wil- 
lingly sacrifice such charms as these during 
the short-lived spring for the sake of anything 
but duty, are not, whatever they may profess, 
true lovers of nature. 

It has been said by the votaries of fashion 
that the beauties of the spring may all be 
observed in the parks and gardens of London ; 
but what a contrast does a walk in a crowded 
promenade in Kensington Gardens present to 
a free, healthful ramble through wood, plain, and 
meadow in the country? I have the highest 
respect for those who spend the sweetest 
months in all the year in a large city because 
they have claims of duty which they regard 
sacred, but I have no sympathy for those who 
voluntarily miss the varied pleasures of the 
country at that period of the year. 

I have always felt that spring is the most 
trying of all seasons in town,—the sudden heat 








me with an exclamation, “Oh! Mrs. B——, 


setting in after the winter months, the fatigue 


why did you walk so far, lam sure you must be and lassitude which are caused by it, and the 
tired, { wish you could feel a little stronger.” | multiplicity of engagements which seem to be 


ful consciousness, that our sojourn amongst | 
them was not to be prolonged beyond a few | 


Ruskin has spoken with astonishment, almost | 
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peculiar to the season of renewed activity, made | given seed-time and harvest in the natural 
me dislike the first return of a season so beauti-| world as a visible, tangible assurance of the 
ful in itself; but when I had the privilege| perpetuity of His covenant with David His ser- 
granted me of living in the country I hailed| vant. As surely as all nature revives after the 
the return of April, the “month of opening,” | apparent death of the winter season, and puts 











with feelings of peculiar pleasure. 

The return of spring at C—— brought to 
me, however, mingling emotions of gladness 
and pain. Again the flowering trees of our own 
grounds came out in their rich beauty; again 
the hedges were adorned with the sweet haw- 
thorn and may, sending forth their perfume to 


scent the clear air; again the night-bird sang | 


her melody, ard the cuckoo gave out its well- 


known note; but the thought that before a few | 
months passed I must leave my home at C—— | 
caused a touching regret to chasten my enjoy- | 
ment of the loveliness around me. The eagle | 
was “stirring up his nest,” and I knew that I| 


must soon be on the wing. Sometimes my 
increasing bodily ailments made me think that 
my next home would be an abiding one, where 
the Lord gathers His weary ones for rest. 
Meanwhile I was able to continue my work, 


(on her glory with the returning spring, so 
| shall His people “ Israel blossom and bud, and 
| fill the face of the world with fruit.” Has the 
believer been passing through a wintry time of 
| cold and sunlessness, clouds covering the sky 
above his head, he may see, in the bursting 
‘forth of leaf and flower in the sunshine of an 
April day, the sweet reminder that when the 
Lord causes the light to shine out from the 
now darkened heavens, he too shall blossom as 
the lily and grow as the vine. The north wind 
may have been blowing long; but the south 
wind shall pass once more over the garden of 
the soul, and the spices and the pleasant fruits 
| shall be there again. In the voices around him 
| he may almost hear a whisper of the time when 
|his heart’s Beloved shall come down to the 
| vineyards to see if the vine be flourishing, the 
| tender grape opening, and the fruit trees bud- 


visiting the people almost as much as ever,| ding forth. And if perchance the weakness of 
and feeling greatly affected at their unwilling-| the bodily frame seems to warn him that he is 


ness to let me go from them. For distant| looking upon his last earthly spring-time, all | 


walks I was now completely incapacitated, but | in that thought is not sadness; for as he closes 


IT occasionally took long drives in our little | his eyes to this world’s beauty, he may find | 
open carriage. I remember well one day driving | his Saviour’s welcome to the new land of glory | 


home from S——, thoroughly enjoying the} couched in words so long endeared to him,— 
sights and sounds around me, gazing with|“ Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come 
strong affection on each well-known familiar | away. 
spot, and feeling at the same time most strongly | darkness and cold—*is past ”—yes, passed 








For lo! the winter”—the winter of | 


that it was the last time I should pass along | for ever; “the rain is over and gone”—the | 


the road for many a month or year to come.|rain of sorrow,— gone to return no more; 


So, indeed, it proved, and the mental farewell |the flowers appear on the earth; the time of | 


I took of the dear old haunts was the last|the singing birds is come; and the voice of 
before I left the neighbourhood. the turtle is heard in our land; the fig-tree 
How precious to a Christian is the spring,|putteth forth her green figs, and the vines 
as the pledge and illustration of so much which | with the tender grape give a good smell. 


is involved in the kingdom of grace. God has | Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” 


“ABIDE WITH US.” 


Weary and sad we often feel, as life’s rough path we 
tread ; 

Our eyes are dim, our hearts are full of memories of 
the dead ; 

And as we muse upon the past, so rich in joy and 
song, 

Dark fears and doubts uprise, and crush the hopes 
that seemed so strong. 

Then softly to our side there comes, with kind and 
thoughtful air, 

A Stranger,—nay, a Friend,—who asks that He our 
grief may share ; 


He bids us tell Him all the cares that on our spirit | 


press ; ' 
And listens to our mournful tale with loving tender- 


ness. 





And then into our hearts He pours a soft and soothing 
balm ; 

And as He whispers, “ Peace, be stil,” the storm be- 
comes a calm ; 

We hang upon His gracious words, and as the night 
draws nigh, 

‘‘O Friend of friends, forsake us not, abide with 
us,’ we cry. 

We cannot bear Thou shouldst depart, we want Thee 
always near ; 

No smile like Thine can chase our gloom, no voice like 
Thine can cheer. 

We need Thee every sunlit hour, to comfort, teach, 
and guide ; 

And now that evening veils our sky, O Lord,,with us 
abide! M. H. 
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A LADY’S JOURNAL 


As we have received no home news since the 
2nd of this month, I fear there must be some 
interruption in the communication with Eng- 
land, and that, consequently, the letters we 
write here never leave France. 

This disagreeable state of matters is probably 
connected with the presence of the Prussian 
troops in Amiens and Rouen, so I have sent 
a letter by Jersey, and am impatiently awaiting 
the result. In the meantime I will begin again 
to write down passing events in my journal, 
devoutly trusting that before long it may con- 
tain the blessed tidings that peace has been at 
last proclaimed throughout this troubled land, 
and that we and all other unfortunate exiles 
have been allowed to return once more to our 
long deserted homes. 

It is exactly three months to-day since my 
husband, leaving us as usual to take the early 
train from Versailles (where we were then re- 
siding) for Paris, in order to complete his pre- 
parations for remaining there during the siege, 
was suddenly turned back by the unexpected 
intelligence that the railway was cut off, and 
that the gates of Paris had been finally closed 
that morning at six o’clock. It seems to me 
as though years had passed since then. 

Far away, in quiet England, you read of the 
terrible war raging in France; of its sanguin- 
ary combats, its frightful battle-fields ; and yet 
you seem to know little of the real state of the 
country; the poverty, the desolation, the dis- 
order, the discomfort which reign paramount. 
Certainly an invasion, complicated by a revolu- 
tion, a foreign enemy without, and civil strife 
within, are circumstances well calculated to 
throw any country out of its usual routine, but 
they do not seem to me to explain either the 
discord and confusion I see around me here 
and hear of everywhere, nor to account for the 
present state of the army and its long, almost 
uninterrupted, series of disasters. 

In the time of the great revolution of 1793, 
France was, as now, at war, {not alone with 
Prussia, but with almost the whole of Europe, 
and yet the revolutionists carried all before 
them. Why is it so different now? No doubt 
Prussia is a much more formidable nation than 
formerly, but even as she now is, with her Ger- 
man allies to boot, I doubt if she would have 
vanquished France in the old days. How, then, 
do we hear now of little else than defeat for this 
unfortunate country? Ranking as France does 
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tory and large population, surely she ought to 
have been able at least to hold her own. Of 
course the republicans, especially the demo- 
cratic party, attribute her failure entirely to the 
Emperor and his twenty years’ reign of luxury 
and vice; but how, then, do they explain the 
distinction won by the Armies of Napoleon III. 
in the Crimea, or the then acknowledged su- 
periority of their military organization? They 
seem to overlook altogether the Russian cam- 
paign when they cry out about the imbecility 
of the Emperor and his generals. However, 
that is not very wonderful, as les rouges are not 
generally very logical in their arguments, and 
seem, most of them, to consider that strong 
expressions supply the place of reason and 
common sense. 

Despite the demoralization which has crept 
over France while under the imperial dynasty, 
how can Napoleon III. be rendered responsible 
for all that has happened since the battle of 
Sedan? Our ears are wearied with the eternal 
cry, “ La republique, sauvera la France,” but 
when does the republic intend to commence its 
work of regeneration? and what has it been 
doing since the so-called glorious 4th of Sep- 
tember? The present government is what is 
called a moderate republic; that is to say, it 
tries to content all parties, and, as a necessary 
consequence, pleases none. Its members may 
be honest and sincere; most of them have, in- 
deed, proved their disinterestedness by retiring 
empty-handed from theaffair of/'48, buthavethey 
the intelligence, and, above all, the experiencene- 
cessary to guide the nation through the present 
difficult crisis? Apparently not. Is France, 
then, to be utterly lost? Is she to be given over 
piecemeal to the foreign conqueror ? or who is 
to deliver her from the hands of her enemies ? 
This is a question often asked, but which has 
not as yet been answered. Will no champion 
from afar appear in the lists, and break a lance 
for the falling kingdom? Evidently no one 
has any such intention. The despised Moyen 
Age is past, and chacun pour soi is the motto 
which has replaced the legends of ancient 
chivalry. Will no hero, then, come forth, like 
Gideon, from among the people, to lead the 
young armies to battle? And if there did ap- 
pear such an one, would the French for once 
forget their petty dissensions, and with one 
hand and one heart follow his guidance? Ido 
not believe they would; no, not even if he wore 





as a first-class power, with her extensive terri- 
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waving oriflamme before their eyes. They | 
would wait to hear his proclamation, and to | 
know his politics. I believe these endless dif- 
ferences of political and religious opinion to be 
the real explanation of the present disastrous 
position of the country, for, as we know, “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
When the fatal word traitor was first openly 
pronounced at Sedan, distrust eniered into the 
heart of France. The republic, from the first, 
has always regarded with unconcealed suspi- 
cion all the generals who held their command 
from the Emperor ; a sentiment which received, 
in @ measure, its justification by the strange 
conduct of General Bazaine during the siege of 
Metz, and finally by its deplorable capitulation. 
On the other hand, the legitimists and the par- 
tisans of the d’Orleans family look down from 
the height of their ancient traditions upon the 
young republic, and despise it accordingly. 
The imperialists naturally feel towards both 
parties dislike and jealousy ; and worse than all, 
and hating all, the democrats, with the ery of 
fraternity continually on their lips, believe 
neither in God nor man, and are perpetually 
struggling to overthrow both Church and 
State. 

How can an army composed of such con- 
flicting elements ever act in union? And is it 
wonderful that discouragement should at times 
pervade troops who have no confidence in the 
capacity of their commanders, nor faith in their 
integrity P 

It is curious to see how differently this sub- 
ject is treated according to the point of view 
from which it is regarded. It is the old story 
of the knight and the shield. 

It is very difficult to form anything like an 
impartial judgment at present, or to know the 
truth on any matter. Each party has its 
various journals, and each gives his own ver- 
sion of the question in hand, without much 
consideration for the verity of its statements. 

We read the Moniteur because it is the offi- 
cial paper, the Gazette de France and the Maine 
et Loire for our own edification; and the Phare 
de la Loire and the Democratie de l’Quest to 
see what the republicans can find to say for 
themselves. One fact stands out in clear relief 
from all this confused and contradictory mass 
of writing, and that is the truth of the old 
adage, “ Bon sang nesait meatir.”” Those who 
do not know France or her people have only to 
read the sorrowful lists of dead and wounded 
to see that the old aristocracy so decried now- 
a-days has nobly laid aside all party-feeling, 
and spared neither life nor limb in the country’s 
cause; whilst on the contrary the red repub- 
licans, the ligue du midi, whose constant savage 
cry has been from the first, “ Guerre 4 ou- 
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trance!” have, the most of them, never as yet 
struck a blow. 

I sincerely hope that the danger of a civil 
war succeeding the present struggle has been 
greatly exaggerated, and that in reality “les 
fils de ’93,”’ as they call themselves, are much 
less terrible than we suppose them. Did they 
possess a tithe of the energy of their boasted 
forefathers, they might alone have formed an 
army sufficient to drive every Prussian from 
the soil of France. Instead of which they have 
wasted their enthusiasm during all these five 
long, weary months of war, the better part in 
dreaming of impossible schemes for the future 
regeneration of mankind, the rest in exciting 








the population to strife and dissension, in re- | 


proaching the Government of the Defence with 
supineness and incapacity (the most excusable 
part of their proceedings), in hoisting the red 
flag in place of the tri-colour, and in accusing 
of treachery, and even of cowardice, the par- 
tizans of peace. And yet these men, whose 
creed is the code civil, and whose God is the 
Republic, had, in other days at least, the vir- 
tues of energy and courage. How, then, ex- 


plain their present inaction? Another ques- | 


tion which as yet remains unanswered. 

And who, meanwhile, 
country ? 
have been, since the month of August, almost 
all disarmed, and under the domination of 
Prussia; not the North (at least not in the 
early part of the war), for of it little was heard 
till the advent of General Faidherbe, who, on 
his return from Africa, organised the Army of 
the North, and led his troops to several gene- 
rally well-fought, but seldom successful, en- 
gagements. 

No, the men who have borne the principal 
burden of the defence of Paris and of France 
are those of the Western Counties,—Brittany, 
La Vendée, and Anjou; the descendants of the 
old royalist troops who fought bravely for 
Henri V., and who fight bravely now, having 
still in their hearts a spark of the sacred fire, 
—a remnant of the ancient faith in God and 
the King. 

The royalty is now, alas! but a shadow; but 
the country still remains, and, animated, not 
so much by the sounding cry of “ Vive la Ré- 
publique!” as by a certain reliance on Provi- 
dence and Christian courage (the true amor 
patric, too little known among the French 
soldiery in general). 


has defended the | 
Not the Eastern provinces, for they | 


The young army of the | 


Loire has gained, under General d’Aurelles | 
de Paladine, a fair victory near Orleans,—the 


first of any importance which has crowned the 
French arms under the new republic. Truly 
the Bishop of Orleans spoke wiseiy and well, 
when he said of those young soldiers and their 
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late success, “ Heureusement on est arrivé dans | leaders of both nations, who, from a senseless 

cette crise supreme a sentir le besoin d’un plus | and wicked pride and love of power, prolong 

fort qui soi.” | indefinitely the desolation and bloodshed of the 
Let us trust that this religious feeling, which | last six months. 

still exists as a tradition, among the Bretons| Why did not the French make peace after 

especially, may grow and flourish, and bear Sedan? Did the new-born republic, misled by 
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more fruit than it has done hitherto. 


its own egregious vanity, really imagine that, 


31st December.—Another Christmas hascome at the sound of the magic words “ Liberté, 
and gone,—sweet season of love and charity !; Egalité, et Fraternité,’” France would throw 
The old hymn we used to hear at home so long | off the demoralizing effects of these latter times, 


ago |rings in my ears to-night. 
member how it begins P— 
“ Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born king ; 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God ard sinners reconciled.” 

“Peace on earth!” blessed words always, 
but oh! how doubly blessed to hearts worn and 
wearied with the eternal sounds of never ceas- 
ing war and strife! Will it never end? Will 
peace never return to this unhappy land? 
How strange it seems to go back in thought 
eighteen, well-nigh nineteen centuries in the 
world’s history, to that night when first the 
shepherds beheld the star in the East which 
guided them to the feet of the infant Saviour! 
With what rapture they hailed the advent of 
the Holy Child! the harbinger of peace, whose 
birth had been promised to fallen man at the 
gate of Eden, as a pledge of forgiveness and 
reconciliation! How strange to think of these 
past times, and then to see how this solemn 
anniversary is celebrated by two of the greatest 
nations of modern Christendom! 

Where is now that unity and brotherly love 
which caused even their bitterest enemies to 
say of the disciples of the early Church, “ See 
how these Christians love one another”? 
Could the ancient Romans look now from the 
other world upon Protestant Prussia and 
Catholic France as they struggle so cruelly for 
the mastery, could they hear the ceaseless 
booming of the cannon, the hideous screeching 
of the mitrailleuses, the groans of the dying, 
and the tears and sighs of the thousand 
mourners whose prayers go up night and day 
to heaven that this weary war may cease, truly 
then they might bear another testimony, and 
say, “See how these proud followers of the 
lowly Jesus hate one another.” And they do, 
for the time being, hate one another with a 
deadly and vengeful hatred. It is one of the 
worst features of such wars that they rouse 
into vigorous life the evil passions which more 
or less lie dormant in every human heart. 

Surely the knowledge of all this misery and 
crime must weigh heavily on the conscience of 
the exiled sovereign who first threw down the 
gauntlet of defiance; but will not a greater 
responsibility still rest upon the ambitious 











Do you re-/ and rise at one bound to the height of her an- 


cient glory? Alas! had they forgotten that 
‘miracles are no longer known upon earth, and 
| that it needs not alone the will to do good 
| (supposing they had it), but the power to do it; 
that a life-long experience is necessary for the 
' head, and laborious training, and severe disci- 
| pline, for the hands, that would steer a tempest- 


| tossed ship safely into port. 
But we have all our dreams and our delu- 


sions, and it may be that at one time the mem- 
bers of the republic believed that they could 
work this wonder. Soit! hut why, when they 
saw that their hopes were delusive, and that, 
though many a valiant battle had been fought, 
and many a braveand heroic action performed, 
they must yet chronicle endless proofs of utter 
incapacity, and even acts of treachery and 
treason, on the part of their leaders, and 
more than one deplorable and cowardly panic 
among their soldiers. When such facts were 
incontestable, and they could no longer blind 
their eyes to the certitude that the star of 
France was day by day and hour by hour de- 
clining, why did they not then at least listen to 
the voice of reason, and give the country a 
chance of making the peace so languished for 
by permitting the formation of a Constitu- 
tional government? Having once admitted 
the possibility of electing the deputies during 
the siege of Paris, why was the consent of the 
government invariably withdrawn as the mo- 
ment of action approached? Did the repub- 
licans (as their enemies asserted) fear the 
Bonaparte restoration? Surely not! It is 
true that a considerable proportion of the 
cultivateurs and small farm proprietors of the 
provinces might have given their vote for the 
members of the “droite,” but certainly the 
great mass of the people, especially in the 
towns, would have vigorously opposed the 
return of the imperial family. I think, from 
all I hear, that the republic has more to fear 
from the Orleanists than from the partisans of 
the old régime. 

So much for France; but our greatest dis- 
appointment came from Prussia. After the 
return of Monsieur Thiers from his diplomatic 
mission to the different European powers, an 
armistice was asked for to allow of the forma- 
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tion of a legislative assembly, to which the 
French Government had at length given its 
official consent. As the elections were now to 
be made in the usual manner, it was necessary 
that Paris should be opened, before which 
several interviews took place between the 
Count Bismarck and Monsieur Thiers, in order 
to consider the conditions of the proposed 
treaty. All seemed to be going on well. The 
various articles had been discussed, and were 
a pew de chose prés acceded to by both parties, 
and the valiant old French Minister held almost 
within his grasp the recompense of his toil 
and labour, when suddenly, at a word, the fair 
edifice of hopes crumbled to pieces, and the 
two nations were once more plunged into all 
the horror and misery from which they were 
on the pcint of being delivered. I know little 
about the conventions of war, but the most 
ordinary rules of common sense indicate that 
no armistice could be accepted without the 
victualling of the town for the time it lasted. 
The unexpected refusal of this elementary con- 
dition caused great indignation and disappoint- 
ment, and gave rise to many surmises as to 
its origin. The news of the insurrectionary 
movements of the 31st October in Paris, and 
the announcement of the reddition of Metz 
having both reached Versailles at this in- 
opportune moment, no doubt induced the 
Prussian minister to believe that with a little 
patience the capitulation of Paris would be 
obtained upon much easier terms than those 
under discussion, and had their influence in 
breaking off the negotiations for peace. But 
as Monsieur Jules Favre still continued to 
repeat his favourite phrase regarding the 
cession of territory, I suppose (even had these 
events not taken place) no arrangement was 
possible. And so, as Paris did not capitulate, 
hostilities were renewed, and have ever since 
continued more relentlessly than ever. 

Our Christmas letters arrived all safe and 
unopened by Jersey. They were three days 
after date, but were not the less welcome for 
that. Two days later I received others by the 
ordinary route, so I hope the postal service is 
re-established, and that now we shall have our 
letters more regularly. 

January 18th, 1871. Four months to-day 
since the besieging army surrounded Paris, 
four months since the gayest and fairest of 
continental cities was turned into a vast 
prison: four months, during which its social, 
laughter-loving, thoughtless population has 
been completely isolated within those huge 
stone walls; cut off from all communication 
with the outer world! And what has become 
of the two millions of human beings who have 


To what extent have all these contending 
parties united for the general good? Is it 
peace or war within the capital? We hear 
rumours of political disturbances, of revolt 
against the decrees of the Government, of 
sorties apparently of no great importance in a 
military point of view, and which have been 
more or less successful; but we know few 
details of these events, and nothing of the 
daily life of the unfortunate besieged.. How 
do they pass their time? What have they to 
eat, and how much of it? We used to hear 
horrible stories of the delights of rats auz 
champignons, cotelettes de chien a la sauce 
Robert, &c., but these dismally comic anecdotes 
have ceased. I fear the joke has become a 
reality. Horseflesh they certainly have had 
for a considerable time as their only viande de 
boucherie, but if one can believe anything one 
hears, they have enough of that, and neither 
the bread nor wine have as yet been rationed. 
But we have had no private intelligence from 
the capital (no answer having ever been re- 
turned either to our pigeon-despatch or to the 
letter I sent by Moulins), and René having 
intended to remain in Paris, of course we left 
no address with any of our friends, nor or- 
ganized any means of correspondence. I have 
besides little faith in the letters which come 
by balloon. No doubt, none which afford any 
real information, beyond that contained in the 
Government despatches are allowed to leave 
the town. This may be necessary, but it seems 
very hard for those outside who have friends 
and relatives within the walls. 

That universal scapegoat, Monsieur de Bis- 
marck, is reported to have said the other day, 
that Paris etait une noix dure acasser. He might, 
I think, have added that Paris was wn enigme 
difficile a diviner. How is it that the Parisians, 
who have borne privations and miseries of all 
kinds with a bravery and steadiness wholly un- 
expected on their part, remain with all their arms 
and artillery shut up within their forts without 
making one really serious sortie? The entire 
Prussian and German forces in France are 
computed at from 700,000 to 800,000 men, of 
which about 250,000 form the army concen- 
trated round Paris. 

General Trochu has within the walls fully 
500,000 men under arms. No doubt aconsider- 
able number of these troops belong to the 
Garde Nationale and Garde Mobile, and are 
very inferior in experience and discipline to the 
soldiers of Prussia, still in numbers they are 
greatly superior, have good artillery, and have 
the advantage in point of position. How, then, 
does General Trochu not take more active mea- 
sures and endeavour to break through the in- 





thus suddenly disappeared from our horizon P 


vesting lines, which bind Paris in a girdle of 
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iron, and consequently paralyse, in a greater or 
less degree, the whole of France. Certainly 
the result of the three days’ fighting in the 
beginning of December was not of a nature to 
| discourage the efforts of the besieged, why, 
| then, not have pursued the advantage gained ? 
It is inexplicable that all these men can see 
famine approaching, day by day nearer to their 
women and children, and remain inactive ; that 
they can look on while one entire side of Paris 
is being bombarded, and yet do nothing. 
Surely some Very powerful motive must be at 
work, which is concealed as yet from the un- 
| initiated. The newspapers discuss this subject 
with great animation. Some do not hesitate 
| to hint very broadly (though they have ap- 
| parently no grounds for the suggestion) that 
| General Trochu being an Orleanist at heart, 

intends to deliver the town to the Prussians, 
| in order to crush the republic; others, that he 

fears to leave Paris, lest the democrats should 
| get up a revolution and seize upon the power 
| during hisabsence. This seems possible enough, 
| but why, then, not allow them to form part of 
| the troops selected for the sortie? They have 
(so much must be said for them) always wished 
to fight, and in this way they would be satisfied 
and the tranquillity of the town would be 
secured. It has also been supposed that a 
portion of the troops wish to surrender, and 
that Trochu dare not on that account trust 
them outside the walls. But these are all sup- 
positions, and we are, in fact, quite in the dark 
as to the motives which actuate Paris and its 
Government. 

Yesterday the extreme cold began to give 
way, and to-day a slight thaw has setin. The 
soldiers have suffered greatly from the severity 











| of the winter, particularly in the eastern pro- 
vinces, and for the wounded of both armies it 
must have been terrible. It is said that there 
is no more coal or coke in Paris, and so little 
wood is to be had, and at such a high price, 
that the people have several times torn down 
palings and scaffoldings, and seized upon the 
building-wood stored in the wood-yards for 
firewood; but, under the circumstances, cne 
can hardly blame them for these excesses. 
What with cold, hunger, and Prussian shells, 
their position must be a very trying one. I do 
not understand the Prussians having begun 
the bombardment without first summoning the 
town tosurrender. The bombardment in itself 
is comprehensible. One cannot expect an army 
to remain passive, while a constant fire is being 
poured upon its ranks. That the Prussians 
delayed their attack so long is to their credit; 
but it seems a needless cruelty to expose 
women, children, and above all the sick, to 
such suffering and terror, and is consequently 
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unlike their usual legal warfare; though, of 
course, the accusation made in Paris of their 
having directed their fire upon the hospitals 
was absurd, the distance making any such aim 
impossible, even could one suppose them guilty 
of such iniquitous intentions. The more I 
see and hear of war in its details, and the evil 
influence it has upon human nature, the more 
hideous and debasing it appears. It seems 
incomprehensible how, in any civilized, not to 
say Christian, country it can be tolerated, espe- 
cially as now practised. 

In the Middle Ages every knight took his 
sword and his shield, summoned his vassals 
around him, and went forth to fight hand to 
hand in a pitched field. No francs-corps, no 
Garibaldian warriors were known in those 
days, when to massacre a sleeping man in his 


bed, or to shoot him in the back from behind a | 


hedge, would have been looked upon as murder, 
and not warfare. But in the nineteenth cen- 
tury flaming projectiles and guerilla troops are 
considered modern improvements. I fear you 
and I, my dear Bertha, are too antediluvian in 








our ideas to appreciate these advantages as we || 


ought. 


We have just discovered a family of our | 


friends at present paying a visit in the neigh- 
bourkood of Angers. Their host having been 
described to us a Red Republican, pur sang, 
we were rather anxious to see him. They were 
all invited to dine with us the other day, and 
as the hour of arrival approached visions of 
Robespierre and his worthy allies began to flit, 
phantom-like, before my mind’s eye. I was 
therefore agreeably surprised when a quiet, 
amiable-looking person was ushered into the 
saloon, who, before being presented to Mary 
and me, actually requested permission to ar- 
range his toilette, which had been somewhat 
disordered by driving from town through a 
boisterous night-wind. A rouge who brushed 
his hair and washed his hands seemed to me 
quite an anomaly, and considerably shook my 
confidence in the information I had received 
concerning our new acquaintance, Monsieur 
M——. A very short conversation, however, 
sufficed to convince me that, despite appear- 
ances, he was a veritable republican of the 
deepest dye, but belonging to the school of the 
dreamers of beautiful dreams, a very different 
class from the ferocious, bloodthirsty sans 
culotte of odious memory. He does much good 
among the poor in his neighbourhood, being, 
unlike most of his political co-opinionists, well 
gifted with the good things of this world, and 
Lhear that among these ¢étes ewaltées there are 
many others who are wholly disinterested, and 
not a few who even give away almost all they 
possess. Do not suppose from what I say that 
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I am turning Republican in my ideas. Of that 
there is no danger; but I wish to show you 
that the Standard you sent me of the 28th 
December, or thereabouts, speaks with its usual 
one-sided exaggeration when it declares that 
every honest man meeting a red republican 
should shoot him down then and there, as he 
would do any other noxious and dangerous 
animal. Such sweeping judgments are always 
shortsighted and unjust. I must, however, 
admit that the manner in which our friend pro- 
posed to convert the world in general to his 
favourite theory was by no means in accordance 
with his professed horror of bloodshed, and it 
was evident that the universal brotherhood 
was not meant to include any scion of royalty 
whatever. All emperors, kings, and rulers 
were to be made away with in the most sum- 
mary manner, after which the reign of justice 
and equality was to commence upon earth. It 
is really curious to see how illogical sensible 


subordination ; so I levelled my piece and shot 
him, his unfinished letter still in his hand. It 
was an evil deed, done by no will of mine.” This 
incident, though it made our hearts ache with 
sorrow for the unhappy young soldier and his 
unknown correspondent, showed us at least, 
that there are some of these wild lawless men 
more humane than we have been led to expect. 
But it is a dreadful thing to think that such 
ruthless deeds are not only permitted but 
enforced, the more so, as sooner or later, they 
are sure to be terribly avenged. 

20th January, 1871. Our turn has come at 
last to be menaced by the invading flood, for 
Le Mans is taken and the Prussians have 
appeared at Sabli, which, though still in the 
department of the Sarthe, is only about twelve 
or thirteen leagues from Angers. The Maine 
et Loire is declared in a state of siege, and we 
prepare for defence. I need not repeat here 
all the different engagements which have taken 
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and well-meaning people can be when carried | place near Le Mans between the German 
away by party spirit. | troops and the army of the Loire. Le Mans 

There are at present, wandering about the | was well defended and fought bravely, but as 
country, a considerable number of what are | might have been foreseen, despite its natural 
called rodeurs, that is, men out of work, dis-| advantages as to position and the con- 
banded soldiers, even deserters, who, provisions | fidence of Gambetta as to its impregnability, 
being now both rare and dear, and the weather | it fell before the soldiers of the famous Prince 
being very severe, suffer much from want of} Frederick Charles on the 12th of January, 
sufficient food and clothing. These poor|and yet nota soul in Angers (the authorities 
creatures are seldom dangerous, only entering | I presume, excepted) knew of the fact till the 
houses to beg for what they absolutely require, | 17th. This seems incredible, there being only 
and being generally content with what is given | about twenty-three leagues between the two 
them. The gentleman of whom I have been | towns, but is nevertheless strictly true. You 
speaking keeps open housefor these wanderers, | may imagine the anxiety of the Angerins 
who do not fail to profit by his hospitality. | during this time of cruel suspense, when day 
One of our friends told me that some time ago | after day went by without a single dispatch 
a small band of francs-tireurs arrived cold and| appearing either at the Prefecture or the 
hungry at his door, who were as usual kindly | Mairie, and their indignation was great indeed 
welcomed, and after being well warmed and| when at last they were informed that the 
fed, were introduced into the sitting roo m to| Prussians had been five days in possession of 
give an account of themselves and their do- Le Mans, and that the army of General Chanzy 
ings. One of these men, talking of their | was in fall retreat towards Laval. It was a 
services, recounted that he and several others | terrible shock, and the silence of the authorities 
were one day concealed in a wood close to aj has caused great dissatisfaction. Every one 
small town, then in possession of the Prussians. | understands the necessity of discretion on the 
They suddenly heard the sound of horses’ feet, part of the Government and its officials, and 
and looking through the trees saw two Prus- | that it is impossible to announce to the people 
sians coming towards them, the foremost of| in general, either the position of the different 
whom, a fair, handsome lad of eighteen or|armies or their intended movements, but 
twenty, was walking his horse carelessly along, ' surely every one has a right to know of the 
apparently absorbed in the delight of a letter | engagements which have actually taken place, 
from home. “ Madame,” continued the franc-|more especially when in their immediate 
tireur, “I was watching the young fellow,|neighbourhood, and to be made aware when 
smiling as he read, when my captain touched | an enemy is within a few leagues of their own 
me on the shoulder, ‘Bring him down,’ he} gates. ‘he fighting, we are told, was terrible 


said, I hesitated; I could not help it, but the|at Le Mans, and was carried even into the 
order was repeated so peremptorily that I saw / heart of the town. The Place de Halles was 
it was his life or mine, and that if I resisted I} filled with armed men disputing the ground, 
would be given over to the cour martiale for in-}inch by inch, wounded soldiers and dying 
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horses were lying about on every side, and | 
the blood running in streams before the 
windows of our former hotel of the Boule d'Or. 
Thank Heaven we were no longer there, for 
the very thought of such sights and sounds 
makes one’s heart sick. 

So soon as Le Mans was attacked my hus- 
band went again to the Mairie to offer his 
services, which this time have been accepted. 
He intended to be enrolled as a simple soldier, 
but has been given the grade of a sergeant- 
major ; he looks quite gay with his silver galons. 

The Garde Nationale, which has existed for 
six months, is being re-organized and more 
regularly exercised. There are upwards of 
6,000 men, of whom, however, only about half 
are as yet armed and equipped. 





We drove the day before yesterday to see 
the temporary fortifications which have been 
thrown up on the Route de Paris, about a 
league and a quarter from the town. They 
consist of a talus and a foss, extending for 
12 or 1,500 feet across the road. I cannot say 


that these works present a very formidable | 
aspect, though a comparatively small body of | 


men, firing from behind the earth-works, might 
no doubt considerably retard the advance of 
troops. Their principal utility consists, I sup- 
pose, in rendering the ground difficult for 
cavalry, and even, when the ditches are filled, 
impassable for artillery. There is quite a 
panic in the town, the attack being now ex- 
pected from day to day. 





HARRIET HILTON’S AMBITION. 


CHAPTER XIX.—OUTER LIFE. | 


Havine taken this measure, Harriet had to 
be passive until she knew the result. She 
fretted, somewhat, at this forced inactivity. 
It was very hard to stand still, when all the 
while she was so desperately anxious to be 
doing. 

Grace ventured, half-laughingly, to recom- 
mend a little patience. 

“Yes I know that patience is a virtue,” 
answered Harriet; “but it is so trying to be 
idle. Oh, dear! I wonder how in the world 
I ever endured the life I used to lead,—such 
utter waste of time! I pity myself when I 
think of it. Yet many girls spend all their 
days to no better purpose, and so pass from 
youth to age. There is Emily Muddicomb, 
for instance. I wouldn’t exchange lots with 
Emily for anything I know of. She hasn’t a 
thought above dress, and fancy-work, and 
flower-shows, and parties; and thinks if she 
only enjoys herself, nothing else is necessary. 
I don’t suppose she is ever of the least real 
use or benefit to a creature on earth. She 
would not understand you, if you talked about 
the serious duties of life; she would shrug 
her shoulders if you hinted at such a thing 
as self-denial... .. Grace, I sometimes fancy 
that these trials have been sent to show me 
powers in myself which I never before sus- 
pected.” 





“They have been sent, my dear, for a good 


end; we know that,” replied her cousin. 
“All you have to do is to receive them humbly 
and with faith.” 

She looked grave as she spoke. 





there was great truth in part of what Harriet | 


had said; but the elder woman sighed as she 
thought how much the younger one had still 
to learn,—above all, how much of herself. 

In obedience to Grace’s remonstrance, 
Harriet made an effort to be more patient; but 
with indifferent success. Although she could 


restrain herself from running to the window | 
every time the postman went his rounds, she | 


could not restrain the eager expectancy with 
which she listened to his progress up and 
down the street. Her ear caught the first 
faint sound of his knock, when to other ears 
it would not have been audible. She followed 


Certainly, || 


it, as it came nearer and nearer, until she | 


started to hear it, loud and sharp, next door. 
Then she held her breath whilst his quick 
step passed her own door,—passed so un- 
relentingly—to pause again, perhaps, a few 
houses further on, and soon be lost altogether 
in the distance. 

But one day, after the lapse of about a 
fortnight, he actually brougkt her a letter, 
which she tore open with a fluttering heart, 
and found to be, indeed, no less than a “ Notice 
of Vacancy” from the agency to which her 
application had been made. 

Her father and Grace considered it an 
astonishing stroke of good-fortune that she 
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should have received an answer so speedily. 
What was, probably, still more astonishing, 
was, that the situation thus announced, proved 
to be very much such a one as she required ; 
and the ceremony of taking references having 
been gone through with satisfaction, she was 
engaged as governess to a family of three 
young ladies and a young gentleman, all 
between the ages of six and eleven. 

The next step was for Grace to be at once 
domiciled with Harriet and her father. They 
therefore entered upon the joint tenancy of 
three rooms in a small house, situated near 
the locality of Harriet’s fature duties; and 
before the end of November, the latter had 
fairly started upon her new vocation. 

It was not asinecure. The period of attend- 


| ance was from half-past nine in the morning 


until five in the afternoon; and for the ser- 
vices rendered during these hours she re- 


| ceived a remuneration of forty pounds a year. 
| In the course of a short time, she began to 
| add to her earnings by giving music lessons 
| in the evenings, after her other teaching was 


| for breakfast 


over. Grace objected to this extra work as 
too great a tax upon her strength; but Harriet 
contended that she was never so well as when 
she had plenty to do. 

Her life now settled down into a uniform 
round of plodding industry. Outwardly, at 
least, there was nothing to disturb its calm. 

She rose early; and by the time Miss Alwyn 
came downstairs, the fire was always alight 
in the little sitting-room, and the table spread 
This was another point upon 
which the cousins differed, for Grace would 


| willingly have taken all household duties upon 





herself. But Harriet decided the question by 
being invariably up first. However cold the 
morning might be, or however tired she had 
been the night before, she never missed her 
early hour of rising. 

Breakfast was always finished by a few 
minutes past eight o’olock, and at nine she 
left home to go to her pupils. 

They were, upon the whole, good children, 
that is to say, they were affectionate and open- 
hearted; but they had been rather neglected, 
and more than rather spoiled, so that they 
gave @ full proportion of trouble. Indeed, 
one reason of their having a governess, was 
because they had grown too unruly for maternal 
management; a fact which Harriet pondered 
over in perplexity, wondering much, in her 
simplicity, why parents should help their 
children to go wrong, and then quietly hand 
them over to some one else to be put right 
again. 

She had been somewhat alarmed at under- 
taking the instruction of a pupil of eleven 

IV. 





years old; but a very short experience greatly 
lessened her fears, and she was comforted by 
feeling, that, although her qualifications might 
not be first-class, they were amply sufficient 
to meet all demands likely to be made upon 
them for the next year or two. And in the 


with all her errors, it is but justice to say that 


regarded her own education as a work which 
had been “finished” at school. She had a 
suspicion that her school-learning, after all, 
was little better than husks. She felt that a 
healthy appetite for knowledge required more 
satisfactory food, and she was anxious to ob- 
tain such food, no less for the sake of her 
little charges than for herself. Upon the 
whole, she was an intelligent, diligent, and 
conscientious teacher, striving earnestly to do 
her best, and sincerely concerned for the in- 
terests of her pupils. 

Lessons begin at half-past nine. 

After much bustle, the little party are at 
length fairly seated; and Harriet takes her 
place at the head of the table. 

At her left hand sits the child who is at 
present under the process of being taught to 
read. 

A certain quantity of print is spelled 
through,—a long and laborious work, pro- 
longed by frequent interruptions from the 
opposite end of the table, where the writing- 
lessons are in full force. 

* Miss Hilton! please look! Edith has 
made such a blot! And now she has got the 
blotting-paper, and is smearing the ink all 
over her copy. Oh, what a mess!” And 
Amy looks complacently from her sister’s 
bedaubed, unsightly page, to her own more 
cleanly performance. 

Harriet rises to the rescue. 

“ Edith, you don’t understand how to use 
the blotting-paper. You only make things 
worse, my dear. I really must restrict you 
to a pencil, if you cannot manage more neatly 
with the ink.” 

“Miss Hilton,” again says Amy, “ Laura 
and Edward are playing.” 

“Amy, we are not!” exclaims Edward. 
“TI was only showing her my pretty glass 
marble.” 

“ Edward, you must not have marbles at 
lesson-time,” says Harriet. “Put it into your 
pocket, directly, or I shall take it away. 
Come, Laura, dear, go on with your reading: 
‘The man led an ape by a string.’ Do you 
know what an ape is P” 





“Yes, Miss Hilton. An ape is a dog.” 
3K 


she had started upon her labours in a way | 
which promised favourably. She by no means | 


meantime she hoped herself to make progress, | 
a hope certainly not without foundation ; for, | 
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The other children, of course, laugh. 

“A dog!” repeats Edward, scornfully. 
“What nonsense! An ape is a monkey. 
You little silly not to know that.” 

“He must not call me a ‘silly,’ must he, 
Miss Hilton? ” appeals Laura. 

“No, certainly not. And now there is 
not to be another word spoken. I cannot 
allow so much talking.” 

The reading is resumed and finished; and 
Harriet closes the book, not without a sigh of 
relief. 

“ Edward, is your sum done? ” 

“Yes, Miss Hilton.” 

“Then bring it here, dear. I hope it is 
right to-day. Oh, no! Why, my dear boy, 
what have you been doing? Every figure is 
wrong except the first.” 

“Please, Miss Hilton, I tried to make it 
come right.” 

“ Well, let us see. Go over it again with 
me. Four and two are six, and two are 
eight, and one makes nine.” 

“ Nine and carry one,” says Edward, putting 
down the figures in accordance. 

“No, no Edward. ‘There is nothing to 
carry.” 

“You do carry one sometimes,’ answers 
Edward, looking very wise. “Edith has to 


| carry one.” 


And it hereupon appears that Edward has 
been using this piece of information as a 
general principle; and as his numerical calcu- 
lations, at present, never mount higher than 
units, his errors are at once accounted for. 
Harriet has now to endeavour to place the 
matter in its true light, but with very in- 
different success, as future experience testifies. 

Edward's difficulties having been thus dis- 
posed of, the governess turns to her eldest pupil. 

“ Amy, my dear, are you ready with your 
chapter of English history ?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Hilton. 
through very often.” 

“Then you ought to give me good answers. 
What form of government was there in Eng- 
land after King Charles I. was beheaded ? ” 

“The——the——. Miss Hilton, the words 
weve so long that I could not remember all of 
them.” 

“Must I really tell you? . It was 
called the Commonwealth. Now, who was it 
that assumed the title of Lord Protector ?” 

There is a pause. 

“Do not you know, Amy?” asks Harriet, 
at length. “My dear, I thought you said 
that you had learned your lesson.” 

“1 do know, Miss Hilton. I knew that a 
long time ago, only I forget.” 

“Well, think. There is no hurry.” 


I have read it 








Some minutes elapse before any answer is 
vouchsafed; but presently the child’s eyes 
brighten. 

“T know, Miss Hilton,’ she bursts forth, 
triumphantly. “It was Charles Stuart.” 

Harriet’s face assumes an expression almost 
of despair; but she rallies in a few moments, 
and they proceed, in a similar fashion, with 
the remainder of the chapter. 

At one o’clock it was time for dinner, which 
Harriet took with her pupils. After dinner, 
it was her business to take them out walking 
for an hour and a half. This was not so bad 
in fine weather ; but nothing was ever allowed 
to interfere with the exercise except actual 
rain or snow; and upon damp, dreary after- 
noons she often felt it a very irksome and 
dispiriting part of her duty to drag three or 
four loitering children along the wet and 
heavy roads. 

On a day such as this, the little party had 
been out as usual, and were returning home. 
A grey mist was rising, and they were hasten- 
ing to get clear of it, when, as they were about 
to cross to the opposite side of the way, they 
were brought abruptly to a stand by the 
horses in a handsome phaeton, which were 
plunging and rearing in a very uncomfortable 
manner. 

Harriet had turned to hold back the child- 
ren, when a voice speaking to the horses made 
her start; and raising her eyes, she became 
aware that the carriage was one she had often 
seen before, and that it contained two gentle- 
men, of whom one was Mr. Brinsden. 

The refractory animals now changed their 
humour, and remained perfectly still, in spite 
of every encouragement to goon. Yet all the 
time, they looked so unmistakably bent on 
mischief that Harriet dared not venture to 
cross, and thus relieve herself from her em- 
barrassing position. 

It was now necessary for Mr. Brinsden to 
alight that he might coax and pat his self- 
willed steeds; and in doing so, he stood 
almost at her side. As soon as he had 
remourted to his seat, the horses made a 
sudden dart, and the carriage swept past, 
splashing the mud on to Harriet’s dress. 

“Oh! Miss Hilton,’ exclaimed Edward, 
“how pale you look! Those naughty horses 
have frightened you. 1 am so glad that they 
are gone!” 

They reached the house and the children 
ran to take off their hats, whilst Harriet, 
standing before the schoolroom fire, tried to 
calm her ruffled thoughts preparatory to the 
business of the afternoon. For there was 
still another hour-and-a-half to be occupied 
with lessons before she would be at liberty. 
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The sight of Mr. Brinsden had not opened 
up any very sore wounds in her heart. She 
had found out some time ago that her regard 
for him had not been so deep as she had once 
believed. But still, the meeting had aroused 
many bitter feelings, which were not easily 
laid, and set her mind wandering into the 
past. And having occasion, sundry times 
during the afternoon, to chide her pupils for 
inattention, conscience now and then would 
affix a strictly private and confidential note to 
the censure, intimating that perhaps she 
deserved it as much as they. 

But five o’clock at last struck; and she 
hurried away home. 

This was the happiest time in the day. 
After the restraint of nearly eight hours it 
was pleasant to be free again. And the little 


parlour always looked so cheerful in the even- | 


ing, with its bright fire, and clean hearth, and 
the tea all ready upon the table; and Grace’s 
voice always sounded so sweet and cordial ;— 
that at this particular time, more especially, 
Harriet most fervently believed that there 
was “no place like home.” And better than 
all was the radiant smile of welcome upon 
her father’s face, and the loving touch of his 
hand upon her cheek as he felt whether she 
looked well and happy. 

Upon those evenings, which were four a 
week, when she was engaged to give a music- 
lesson, she was forced to dispatch her tea as 
quickly as possible; but upon her two holiday- 
nights, as she called them, they always took 
the meal leisurely, and sat chatting over it for 
some time. 

Then, after the tea-things were cleared 
away she would read to her father, or else 
talk to him whilst she helped Grace with her 
needlework, of which Miss Alwyn had, at this 
time, often a great deal. 

“What a quantity of work you. have, 
Grace!” Harriet would exclaim, laughingly. 
“I verily believe that you are going to be 
married, and are preparing ‘an outfit to last 
you ninety-nine years. Let me help you. 
Give me that seam to sew.” 

“No,” said Grace, “I am in no hurry; and 
you have done enough to-day. Besides, I 
know that you hate needlework. Never mind 
the seam. You allow yourself no rest, my 
dear.” 

But Harriet was not to be put off in this 
way, and always persevered until Miss Alwyn, 
at last, yielded to the extent of giving her a 
small piece of work. When this was finished, 
she would go on begging for more, perfectly 
impervious upon the subject of going to bed, 
until she saw Grace packing up for the night. 
And it was generally an hour or two after Mr. 


Hilton was asleep, and often nearly midnight, 
before the cousins went up to their own room. 


CHAPTER XX.—INNER LIFE. 


Grace had truly said that Harriet allowed 
herself no rest, and in saying this she had a 
deeper meaning than Harriet divined. She 
had not alluded merely to an excess of active 
employment, for observation had convinced her 
that there was some other cause than this why 
her young kinswoman was gradually growing 
thinner and paler. 

Harriet was always cheerful, and even lively, 
when with her father, and was now, never, at 
any time, irritable or complaining, but from the 
look of suffering which was often visible in her 
face when all effort was relaxed, it was evident 
that she had some cause for serious disquietude. 

Grace had other reasons for believing this. 
It had become almost an invariable occurrence, 
when she lay down at night, for her to leave 
Harriet kneeling by her bedside; and fre- 
quently, if wearied by her work she fell off at 
once to sleep, she would be awakened long 
afterwards by the movement the young girl 
made in creeping shivering to bed. It 
was much the same in the morning, when 
Grace’s eyes often opened to see the same 
object upon which they had closed the night 
|before. In the dim light of the cold winter 
dawn, or even when it was still dark, Harriet 
was often found in the same posture. 

Whatever she sought in these religious 
| exercises, they certainly did not give her com- 
fort. The piteous face and reddened eyes told 
| only of conflict and distress; and Grace en- 
}dured a double anxiety: she feared that the 
|continued strain on mind and body would 
linjure the girl's health, and she was greatly 
| troubled to know what this secret struggle 
| might be. 

The winter months passed away. One 
night in the beginning of March, when she 
and Harriet sat together over their needle- 
work she had remarked how ill and weary the 
latter seemed, and had begged her to go to 
bed. 
| « My dear girl, I wish you would not sit up 
any longer, poring over this sewing. It 
makes me quite unhappy. You have had a 
trying day’s work already, and are by no means 
well. Do go to bed!” 

“No, Grace, I am not sleepy, and I like to 
help you.” 

‘But we should not always do as we like, 
my dear. I wonder that you don’t know that, 
Harrie; you have lately made such great ad- 
vance iu the practice of self-denial.” 

“Oh! I know it well enough,” Harriet re- 
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plied, with a half-suppressed sigh; “ but then, |scientiously to all my occupations, however 
you see, I may flatter myself, if I choose, that | distasteful; and yet all the time I cannot help 
I am practising self-denial after all, for in one | feeling miserably discontented with my lot. 
sense I am doing what is not very agreeable; A few weeks ago, when I was out with the 





to me,—stitching these fine wrist-bands is 
not a particularly interesting amusement, you 
know.” 

“ Well, if you must find some way of deny- | 
ing yourself,” returned Grace, smiling, “ you | 


might, for once, deny yourself ‘the satisfaction | 


of being self- denying.” 


“What an artful refinement. Surely, Grace, 


you wouldn’t prescribe such discipline, would | 
Why it would be almost as bad as| passed away again; 


youP 





|children, I saw Mr. Brinsden in his handsome 


carriage ; and you cannot imagine what a surge 
of bad feeling boiled up. It made me feel so 
vindictive to see him riding in elegance and 
‘luxury, whilst I was so tired and poor.’ 

“But is that the only thing that trophies 
| you?” asked Grace. 

“Oh, no! I only mentioned it as an ex- 
ample of my state of mind. The bitterness 
and even when it was 


that dreadful man, the confessor to poor St.| strongest, I never regretted that I was not 


Elizabeth of Hungary.” 

“TI assure that I haye no wish to impose 
penance after his fashion,” answered Grace. 
“But seriously, Harriet, I believe that you are 
doing wrong in not sparing your strength a little 
more. Remember, dear, that health is a talent 
committed to our charge, just as much as time, 
or intellect or any other blessing, which we are 
expected to use and not abuse ; and we cannot 
waste our health with impunity.” 

“But I am perfectly well, Grace; and if I 
wish to continue so, the only course is to be 
incessantly at work. It keeps me from 
thinking.” 

Miss Alwyn looked up quickly in some con- 
cern. 

“It is too bad to tease you with my trouble,” 
said Harriet, kindly, “especially as I do not 
see the good of complaining. There is nothing 
the matter with my health. I only wish that 
my mind were as well as my body; but I can- 
cannot deny that I am very unhappy. I am 
so different from what I would like to be. I 
am so disgusted, so disappointed, so thoroughly 
in despair with my own shortcomings, that I 
shrink from myself.” 

Her voice trembled as she spoke, and sank 
almost to a whisper. Grace placed her hand 
affectionately upon her shoulder. 

“What ails you, dear Harrie?” she in- 

uired. 

“T hardly know, Grace. But I think that 
my life is altogether a mistake.” 

“ But how is that, my dear ? ” 

“I cannot tell. I have made up my mind 
to do my duty at any cost, and I strive 
and strive and yet, somehow, it seems 
as though all my performances were a mere 
empty shell.” 

“What do you mean?” Miss Alwyn asked, 
determined, now that the ice was broken, to 
try to obtain a complete explanation. 

“ Why, Grace, I mean that when I have done 
all my heart is still just as far as ever from 
what it ought to be. I can attend con- 














sharing his wealth, nor wished to be as I was 
before this adversity came. I have no longer 
any desire to be rich or important; but I am 
often weary and sick of all the world, and, 
above all, of the world within my own heart, 
which is worse than all the rest. I fancied 
myself so brave, and I find I am a coward.” 

Miss Alwyn shook her head. 

“Yours is not the first spirit which has 
quailed before the hard realities of life,” she 
said. 

“ Still, such cowardice is very contemptible, 
Grace ; and it makes my life a burden to me. 
When I look into the past I am filled with 
self-reproach; the present is dark, and there 
is nothing cheering in the prospect of the 
future. I know very well that I ought not to 
be dismayed at these trials. I have no right 
to expect that my path should be all sunshine 
and flowers. I try to reason myself into 
strength, but it is of no use. You see I am 
making a clean confession of all my sins.” 

“ But my dear Harriet, weakness is not sin. 
Your energies have been over-strung, and the 
reaction naturally produces all the feelings 
which cause you so much distress.” 

“I fear the evil lies deeper than that, 
Grace ; for it is much the same in other things. 


|I can attend to religious duties, and yet I can- 


not find any real consolation or pleasure in 
religion. The fact is, [have been in error from 
the first. There was no end to my pre- 
sumptuousness, Grace. I was beyond measure 
puffed up by the idea of the new life I meant 
to lead. I thought it quite a pleasant excite- 


.|ment to fight against my old dispositions and 


habits; and made ita point of pride to conquer. 
The greater the difficulties I had to encounter 
the higher was my admiration for my own great 
power and goodness. But this did not last 
long; and when the novelty had worn off it 
was quite another thing. I saw what a gigan- 
tic undertaking lay before me, and my spirit 
failed. I have no strength now to struggle; 
and the evil part of my nature gains force 




















































































| tion,—“ then I made myself believe that I 


| that one is good for nothing.” 


persuading myself, or trying to persuade 
| myself, that the object was quite right and 
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everyday. I am envious, bitter, hard as stone. 
I begin to lose all hope.” 

“ You ought rather to hope more than ever,” 
answered Grace; “ for you may be sure that this 
trial is performing an appointed work. It is 
preparing your heart, I do not doubt, to welcome 
in humble thankfulness the blessing which is 
in store. In your former state, you were as 
little fit to receive it as the stubble field is fit 
to receive the seed for the new crop. 

“That is true,’ answered Harriet. I have 
been false and wrong from the beginning. 
Before our troubles came, I was always pining 
and striving after worldly advancement ; and I 
led my father into all kinds of imprudent 
expenses to gratify my ambition ; all the time 


proper. The remembrance of this is more 
distressing to me than I can express. 
“Then,’’ she continued, with a little hesita- 


cared for Arthur Brinsden more, perhaps, than 
I really did; at least, I don’t feel sure that I 
should have liked him so much if he had beer. 
a poorer man. That was another instance of 
my self-deception, and wilful self-deception too, 
for I would not see the truth. Well, that all 


“But it is so little only to believe,’ said 
Harriet. “ Everlasting happiness appears too 
great a gift to depend upon such a simple 
act.” 

“Faith is not intended to set aside the other 
Christian virtues, but to render them acceptable. 
And rely upon it, that, if our faith be earnest 
and genuine, our work will be all the more 
earnest and genuine in consequence. And, 
then, when the heavily burdened heart trembles 
at its own weakness and failures, when mortal 
nature looks at its soiled and tattered garments, 
and thinks of the wedding feast in the eternal 
mansions, faith cheers it with the promise of a 
white and spotless robe. The undaunted 
martyr dying for his religion, and the weakest 
sinner scarcely daring to raise his eyes to 
heaven, must thus alike find peace and hope. 
And it is only faith which can give us strength 
to meet the cares and labours of our earthly 
life :— 

“( holy trust! O boundless sense of rest! 
Like the beloved John, 
To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast, 
And so to journey on! ”’ 


Harriet’s eyes moistened. 
“What a different journey that would be,” 
she said; “ to all my restless, weary, striving.” 





came to an end; and then, no sooner were all 
my hopes of prosperity destroyed than I 
actually began to take credit to myself for thes 
great change in me, and I thought I had become 
a saint for the rest of my life. 
don’t think so now.” 

“So much the better, my dear;’ 
Grace smiling. “That is a great step gained.” 

“What do you mean, Grace? You cannot 
think that it is a desirable thing to find out 


“Tt may not be pleasant,” said her cousin ; 


They sat for sometime longer over the fire, 
each busy with her own thoughts, until, 
presently, Grace quietly roseand began to fold 


Oh dear! I | up her work. 


She had finished this business, and put 


: waited everything in its place before Harriet moved 
from her seat. 


“Are you going to bed, Grace?” she said. 


“ Well, I suppose it is time, but I don’t feel 
sleepy. Oh! how my head aches!” 
Grace saw that her lips were parched, and | 


“but if we wish for solid results in our labours 


| it is both desirable and necessary to use solid 


| materials. 


And so long as our efforts are sus- 


| tained by pride in our own strength we are 





only rearing card houses.” 

“TI know the truth of that by experience,” 
returned Harriet, sighing. “ But how are we 
to fight this hard battle of life? that is the 
trying question. The spirit of triumph is 
crushed out of my heart; I feel its wretched- 
ness and folly ; and I feel my own incompetency. 
But I see inthe New Testament, the picture of 
a beautiful Christian character, which I can now 
truly value for itself, and I long fervently to 
reach that standard.” 

“The same divine mind which traced out 
that character, my dear, has also given the 
direction by which it is to be attained. Weare 
to believe; and that one great requirement 
includes all others.” 


the pupils of her eyes were dilated and un- 
naturally bright. 

“You see I was right, after all,” she 
remarked, “ although you insisted a little while 
ago that you were quite well. I wish you 
would let me give you something to take.” 

“ No, thank you, dear Grace ; I mean no dis- 
respect to your medical genius; but I don’t 
want physic. A good night’s rest will be the 
best cure. So if you are ready, cousin, let us 
go up at once.” 

Miss Alwyn obeyed; and Harriet seemed, 
for the time, to forget her headache, and talked 
cheerfully, telling Grace that when midsummer 
came she hoped to be rich enough to afford 
that they should all go out of town for a week 
or two on some cheap plan ; and she hoped that 
this would recruit her health and strength. 

“ But there is plenty of time to think about 








that,” she added, “and I need not harass my 
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brain about ways and means just at present: I 
am tired to-night, but I hope to sleep well, for 
I feel a little happier than I have felt for some 
time.” 

Grace was congratulating herself upon the 
good news when she was startled by an ejacula- 
tion of distress, and Harriet exclaimed wildly :— 

“Oh! Grace, what is this? The room is 
growing so dark!” 

She staggered forwards as she spoke in a 
vain attempt to cling to the wall for support. 
But before Grace could reach her, she had fallen 
upon the ground, striking her head violently 
as she fell. 

Grace bounded to her side, and saw, with 
horror, that the front of her dress was dyed 
with wet stains, and that blood was gushing 
from her mouth. She raised her in a moment 
from the floor, and placed her upon the bed ; 
and then summoned the people of the house to 
send fur the nearest doctor. 


CHAPTER XXI.—-A SICK ROOM. 


A poctor was sent for, but in the long mo- 
ments which passed before his arrival Grace, as 
she hung over the exhausted girl, feared that 
he would come too late. 

The little crimson torrent still flowed from 
the pale lips almost producing suffocation in its 
struggle to find egress, and the white face and 
failing pulse showed that her strength was fast 
sinking. When a temporary cessation of the 
bleeding allowed her to speak poor Harriet 
murmured feebly,— 

““Oh, my poor father!” But the exertion 
brought on a fresh attack, and her utterance 
was choked. 

Grace did not know how long this period of 
agony was prolonged. She would almost have 
said for hours, though in fact it was only for a 
few minutes. At last, to her unspeakable 
thankfulness, the haemorrhage became less and 
less, and finally ceased altogether. Just at this 
time the doctor came, and by his efforts the 
patient somewhat revived, but she was still in 
great danger. 

A few hours later a slight return of the ill- 
ness caused renewed consternation both to her- 
selfand those abouther. The faint gleam of hope 
which had begun to shed its light upon the sick 
chamber was utterly extinguished ; for, although 
the relapse was comparatively trifling, it occa- 
sioned astate of dread and suspense even greater 
than that which had followed the first alarm. 

Harriet herself now thought that her doom 
was sealed. But although the night was sleep- 
less she had no new attack, and was certainly 
not worse in the morning, albeit so faint and 
weak that it was sometimes necessary to lean 


over the pillow to find out if she breathed. 
Mind and body were alike still. Her agitation 
had subsided; the angel of repose had over- 


shadowed her with his soft silent wings. | 


The bright keen March day which now 
dawned was one of no small discomfort. She 
was not permitted to speak or move, but lay | 
from morning until night with ice upon herchest, 
and only a thin covering over her bed, whilst | 
almost every door and window in the house | 
was open to admit air. Still, whenever she | 
heard Grace’s voice something like a smile 
would flit over her mouth; and this always | 
settled into a more defined expression if her | 
eyes lighted upon her father. He scarcely left | 
her for an instant all day, but sat, little less 
motionless than herself, holding her hand in 
his, with his sightless eyes turned towards her 
face, listening eagerly for every sound of life. 

“ How does she look now, Grace P” he would 
whisper. ‘“ Her hand feels cold, do you think 
she seems worse ? ”’ 

Grace would answer that she did not think 
so; indeed, that she even thought their dear 
girl had a little more colour in her lips. Then 
Harriet, overhearing part of the question, would 
clasp his hand as well as her strength allowed ; 
and with a devout murmur of gratitude he 
would fall back into silence. 

It was not easy for Harriet to sleep whilst 
her teeth were chattering with cold, but she 
was so completely worn out that she often 
dozed, generally, however, to waken immedi- 
ately with a start and shiver. But early in the 
evening, when the spring sunset illuminated 
her little chamber with its red glow, a gentle 
feeling of warmth stole over her, and she fell | 
into a deep and quiet sleep which lasted for 
several hours. When the doctor paid his 
second visit, quite late at night, he gave her 
father the welcome assurance that he might go 
to bed with some confidence, for his daughter 
was decidedly better. 

A gradual improvement now continued from | 
day today. Harriet herself was at first slow 
to believe that she was recovering. She had 
so entirely made up her mind that this illness 
was to be fatal that she looked upon any indi- 
cations to the contrary as false hopes which had 
best not be encouraged. She did not say this 
to her father, nor even to Grace, but when told 
that she would soon be running about again, her 
doubtful smile showed that she did not put 
much faith in the prediction. 

But at length she was compelled to be con- 
vinced. There was no resisting the force of the 
burst of health which awoke every power into 
freshness. She had not yet attempted to get 
up, and was therefore not fully conscious of her 








own weakness. She had yet to experience the 
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more tedious stage of convalescence, and in the 
first delightful feeling of revived nature she 
could almost fancy herself mounting into a 
higher sphere of being, where earthly encum- 
brances were cast away. 

In about three weeks’ time she was able to 
be removed from her bed to a sofa. There was 
now a reasonable prospect that she would soon 
regain her usual strength. although there re- 
mained the doubt whether this attack might 


not prove the precursor of the fatal disease of}. 


which more than one member of her mother’s 
family had been victims. Her medical attend- 
ant, however, gave it as his opinion that the 
evil might be averted if every care were used 
to guard her health, but he strongly repre- 
sented that the resumption of her former la- 
bours, or indeed of any kind of severe exertion, 
would be nothing short of suicide. Harriet, 
who was not at once informed of this decision, 
was already returning in imagination to her 
work with that renewed relish which one some- 
times feels after a period of compulsory idleness. 

“ What a blessing it is that I am really get- 
ting well, Grace! Itis such a delicious sensa- 
tion, this feeling of renewed strength ; just like 
what the trees must feel, one might fancy, when 
they begin to bud. It will not be long now 
before I shall be able to go back to all my old 
business again. I must not forget to ask 
Dr. this morning, when he comes, how 
soon I may venture. He said he should take 
leave of me to-day; so I should think he con- 
siders me almost fit to go out.” 

“There is no great hurry, my dear,” an- 
swered Grace; “it will be necessary to use 
extreme caution.”’ 

“Yes, Grace; but I have been away from 
my pupils nearly a month already. Dear me! 
just to think that I have been ill all that time. 

Oh, there is Dr. ’s carriage !” 

The doctor pronounced her to be going on 
“capitally ;”’ and Harriet hastened to propound 
her question as to the period when she might 
with safety resume her former duties. He endea- 
voured, at first, to put her off with half-jesting 
replies; but seeing with what deep earnestness 
she regarded the subject, he was compelled, 
in the end, to tell her his serious opinion. 

Harriet made no demonstration of feeling. 
She received the hard truth in perfect silence ; 
but Grace knew how heavily the blow had fallen. 
When she returned from accompanying the 
doctor downstairs, she was not surprised to 
find that Harriet was crying very bitterly. 

“ My dear girl, do not grieve so,” said Grace, 
with her own eyes full of tears. 

“But, Grace, what is to become of us if I 
cannot work? What are we to do?” 

“TI am not prepared to answer that at once,” 











returned Grace; “but if this path is blocked, 
I believe that another will open. God has pro- 
mised not to forsake those who trust in Him. 
How often, Harrie, have we found Him better 
to us than our fears.” 

“ That is true, indeed,” said Harriet, drying 
her eyes; “oh, how true. I ought to know 
better than to despair. I have learned more 
than one precious lesson during this illness. I 





no longer sorrow as them that ‘ have no hope.’ 
, . You know, Grace, that when I was 
so very ill, I felt sure that I must die; and I 
tried to reconcile myself to death. But I was 
full of terror. I did not know what reason I 
had to expect mercy. I did not recollect that 
I had ever done any good. I almost 
fancied myself already entered into the eternal 
world; and that I could see myself crouching 
down, desolate and trembling, as if I had no 
business there.. But then I seemed to find a 
Friend. A gracious, loving power seemed to 
be leading me forward, as I fancied, guiding 
me, with tender encouragement, to the bright 
scenes that lay further on. I know 
that no puny merits of mine cau ever win 
heaven. A price more than human has been | 


paid for the privilege, and it is‘the free gift of | 


Infinite Love.” 

* And it is the same guidance which can 
alone lead us safely through this lower world,” 
said Grace. “When our mortal weakness 
comes to be brought face to face with death, we 
feel our dependence upon Divine help. Yet 
our need of this help is no less real in our every- 
day life, where, because things are familiar we 
are apt to imagine that we can stand well | 
enough by ourselves. But we can as little | 
turn the course of the smallest event as we 
could swing the gates of the Heavenly City, | 
and admit ourselves to its glory.” 

“7 know that, Grace,’ Harriet replied, “and 
I must try to believe it in a more practical 
way. Perhaps this faith too will be given.” 

There was now a short pause, interrupted by 
Grace being called out of the room. She re- 
turned, after an absence of a few minutes, and 
informed Harriet that her two elder pupils had 
come to pay her a visit, if she felt strong | 








enough to receive them. | 


The children had called continually with their | 
nurse, to make inquiries; performing this 
labour of love with a faithfulness which had 
very much touched Harriet’s heart. Hearing, 
now, that she was so much better, they were 
anxious to be admitted to her room. 

“Do you think you are well enough to see 
them, my dear?” inquired Grace; “or will | 
the noise disturb you.” 

“Oh, no, Grace,” answered Harriet; “ poor 
little things; let them come up.” 
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They came accordingly with the grave, 
wondering faces with which children come 
into the presence of anyone who is ill. Amy 
had brought Miss Hilton a lovely nosegay of 
spring flowers; delicate pale primroses; 
anemones, so fair and aérial, that they might 
have been gathered that morning in fairyland ; 
lilies of the valley, hiding coyly in their sheath- 
like leaves; and “sweet March violets,” fra- 


| grant with the hopes of spring. 


Harriet had the flowers put in water, and 


| placed upon the little table close to her elbow. 








She kissed the little donors with a depth of 
affection which she had not been conscious of 
feeling for them before her illness ; whilst they 
on their side, looked very pleased to see her, 
but at the same time rather shy. 

“ We miss you very much, Miss Hilton,” said 
Amy at length, after Harriet had started 
various subjects of conversation, without being 
able to elicit more than monosyllabic replies,— 
“but we have lessons every day.” 

“ And Edward has got out of addition into 
subtraction,” said Edith; a piece of news at 
which Harriet inly marvelled. 

“Yes,” continued Amy. “ Auntie sets his 
sums ; and hears us read; and sets the copies.” 

I don’t like auntie’s copies,” remarked Edith, 
shortly. 

“Oh! Edith,” remonstrated her sister. 

“T don’t!” said Edith. “I want Miss 
Hilton to come back.” 

“Do you think you will be able to come 
soon, Miss Hilton ?” asked Amy. 

“T don’t know, my dear,” answered Harriet; 
“we must talk about itsome othertime. You 
see,” she added, smiling, but with a somewhat 
sinking heart, “you see I cannot go back yet; 
I am not able to get off this sofa.” 

There was a silence of some duration, which 
Harriet, who was getting a little exhausted, 
felt scarcely equal to break. 

“T think we had better go now,” said 
Amy, presently rising with the rather start- 
ling suddenness of children’s leave-takings. 
“Mamma told us not to stay. She is coming 
to see you very soon; and so are Edward and 
Laura. They cried to come to-day, but Mamma 
would not let them.” 

As soon as the children had departed, Harriet 
leaned back upon her pillows to take some rest. 
Grace thought that she had already fallen a- 
sleep, when she opened her eyes, and observed, 
abruptly,— 

“‘T was thinking what an ungrateful wretch 
I have been in so many ways.” 

** How so, my dear? ” 

“Why, before my illness I almost doubted, 
I think, whether there were any goodness and 


within my own home. My own bitter feelings 
made every thing seem sour. I could see no 
blessings in my life. It never occurred to me 
that those children were fond of me; or if it 
did, I never thought their affection much worth 
having. And, then, I never properly valued 
the ability to work. I was always either vain 
of doing so much, or miserable because I did 
not do enough, and now I am cut off from 
work altogether.” 

Perceiving that Miss Alwyn looked a little 
concerned that she should revert to this agitat- 
ing subject, she added instantly,— 

“But Iam not repining, Grace dear. My 
heart is so full of gratitude and love that even 
this trial cannot make me unhappy. Oh! 
how differently I feel from what I felt before 
my illness !—how differently from what I felt 
this time last year!” 

Mr. Hilton, who had just come into the 
room, heard the last two or three words. 

“What was my darling saying about this 
time last year?” he inquired. 

“T was saying how different my feelings are 
now, father, from what they were then.” 

“ No doubt, poor child,” he answered with a 
sigh. 

“ But I am so much happier now,” was the 
reply. “I’m summing up the blessings which 
I ought to have been more thankful for, Grace. 





I forgot to reckon these afflictions which we 
once thought so sad and disastrous. Father and 
I have proved by experience, I am sure, that— 


“* We see but dimly through the mists and vapours, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 
What seem to us but dark funereal tapers 
May be heaven's distant lamps.’” 


“That is so deeply applicable in my case,” 
said her father earnestly and devoutly. “ It 
was through darkness that I saw true light.” 

“ And now, Grace,” said Harriet, “ please 
read father that little bit I showed you to-day 
in Hugh Miller. It is about the pearl oyster, 
father. After saying that the pearls are morbid 
secretions resulting from blows that the animal 
has received, he goes on,—here, Grace, dear.” 

Harriet placed her finger upon the place, and 
her cousin read the passage,— 

“*Would that hardship and suffering bore 
always in a creature of a greatly higher family 
similar results,,and that the hard buffets dealt 
him by fortune in the rough stream of life could 


position of his nature into pearls of great price.’ 


does not exist in our fallen nature, it is cer- 





kindness to be found in the world, except just 


heart must be divine.” 


be transmuted, by some blessed internal predis- | 
“Such a ‘blessed internal predisposition’ | 


tain,” remarked Grace; “the power to accom- | 
plish a like beautifultransmutation in the human | 









































OH, INDEED! 





IT was a clear, cold evening in December, and after a frolic 
with his children, Mr. Hastings sat down in his own easy 
chair, in his own corner by the fire, to enjoy an hour’s rest. 

His sermons for the coming Sunday had been carefully 
prepared. All through the week his ministrations had 
brought balm and comfort to the sick and afflicted among 
his flock, and he had most fairly earned the right to bask, 
with relaxed muscles, and the smile of broad good 
humour which irradiated his features, before the glowing 
fire. 

Mr. Hastings was still in the prime of life, and though 
he had been twelve years pastor over his people, not once 
had it been necessary to send him to the South of France 
for bronchitis, or any other of the numerous ills to which 
Reverend flesh is heir. His laugh was frequent and joyous, 
and his voice so deep and musical that it was a pleasure 
to hear him say the simplest thing; how much more im- 
pressive, then, were the sacred teachings from his lips !— 
so free from conventionalism or cant! 

His people loved him, young and old, and did their best 
to show it; the old ladies knitted him unnumbered pairs 
of stockings, and the younger ones embroidered slippers, 
until’ at last he piteously asked his wife if wicked genii 
had transformed him in their eyes—so that he took his 
walks abroad in the semblance of a reverend centipede ? 

His wife sat on the other side of the fire on this winter 
evening in her arm chair, but not dreamily enjoying her 
good gifts, oh, no; her week’s work was by no means done. 
A great basket of clean linen was at her side, and its con- 
dition betokened that her five healthy, boisterous boys had 
good times; and evinced their satisfaction thereat by 
rending—not their hearts—but their garments, after the 
fashion of the Israelites of old. 

And, therefore, it will not seem improbable to mothers 
of large families, whea I say that while the sweet face of 
the minister’s wife showed refinement and cultivation, it 
was also pale, thin, and careworn. Plain Sewing was the 
complaint from which she suffered, and had suffered for 
several years ; and, like many other fell diseases, it was ac- 








companied by indicestion and a cough, symptoms which 
served as excuses when kind old ladies called to take her 
for a drive in their comfortable carriages. 

Thus they sat; he dreaming, she stitching, till a church 
bell rang out clear and sweet i in the frosty air, whereon the 
good minister roused himself, saying, “‘ Come, my love, it 
is time for prayers.” He did not hear the pitiful sigh, 
covered by a little cough, as she softly answered, “ Yes, 
dear,” with a despairing glance at the heap of torn little 
garments. Whether she looked paler than usual on enter- 
ing the church, or whether the good people noticed it 
especially this evening, I know not, but certain it is that 
good Mr. Long, when prayers were over, said to his cheery, 
bustling wife, ‘‘ What can be the matter with Mrs. Hastings, 
my dear?’’? Whereupon, Mrs. Long suggested that they 
should walk home with the parson and his wife, when she 
would try and find out. The short walk was soon over, 
and they entered the warm, cosy apartment, when, without 
delay, Mrs. Hastings sat down to her basket of mending 
saying, ‘‘ Pray excuse my sewing, five dear little tear- coats 
keep me so very busy that I really think I shall forget how 
to read, and I sometimes dread lest I may be so sorely 
driven as to take time from my prayers.” 

The secret was out! Good little Mrs. Long had not had 
ten children of her own for nothing; a brilliant idea at 
once popped into her*head, which she proceeded to carry 
out, on her way home, by saying to her husband, ‘‘ My 
dear, I want you | to give me a guinea immediately.” 

™ Oh, indeed !” said he. 

« And I’m going round among our friends to-morrow 
to get five more!” 

‘Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Long. 

« And then ’'m going to get a . Sewing Machine ! ’ 

« Just so!” said he. 

And “Just so!” it was; with such enerey, that before 
well-meaning but lazy, Christians, who don’t “love their 
neighbours as themselves,” cou!” turn round, good Mrs. 
Long had surprised the five guineas out of five pockets, 
leaving their owners ten eyes wide open with astonishment 
at said owners’ liberality. 

A letter enclosing the six guineas to Messrs. Wintoox and 
Gress brought, without delay, a beautiful Sewing Machine, 
carriage paid, to Mrs. Long, with the privilege of keeping 

















it for a month on triai, and a guaranty on the invoice that 
the money would be refunded in full, should the machine be 
returned at the end of amonth! A book of ample instruc- 
tions accompanied it, and in a very short time Mrs. Long 
was working away merrily. It was then carefully re- 
packed, together with an elegant box of pretty articles for 
the children (Mrs. Long’s private present), and forwarded 
to Mrs. Hastings, with a ‘neatly written note on behalf of the 
six contributors. Ten children had not crushed out 
sentiment in her loving heart, and certainly her senti- 
mentalities seem worthy of imitation, as well as her more 
practical ideas. And this is the way the good people who 
aided Mrs. Long soon received a glow of happiness ‘‘ quite 
out of the common,” as some of them not very elegantly 
observed, when Mrs. Hastings invited them to her house, 
and with gratitude beaming in her eyes, thanked them 
for their precious gift. 

Itis May. The Sewing Machine, which you will remem- 
ber was a Christmas present, had not only made clothes in 
abundance, but had wrought health and happiness to pale, 
careworn } Mrs. Hastings. It did all, and more, than the 
best wardrobe-keeper could do, and in consequence, Mrs. 
Hastings, a lady in tastes and position, was not compelled 
*o toil like a slave; while, as hard-working, in her sphere, 
as her husband, she was able, like him, to enjoy her in- 
tervals of relaxation; she read the new books and serials, 
and had ample time to enjoy some of those nice drives ere- 
while regretfully declined, and to receive and pay those 
visits among her friends which hold so important a place 
in the social economy of womankind; in brief, her Sewing 
Machine provided her with that elegant leisure without 
which a lady is infinitely more to be pitied than the hard- 
est worked serving maid. . Her five dear little boys rend 
their garments as vigorously as ever, but not a whit does 
she care, thanks to the six guineas of the six real Christians ; 
in her husband’s congregation; thanks to the Sewing 
Machine, and thanks above all to good, active little Mrs. ’ 
Long. Tt came to pass about this time, that coming home 
from prayers one evening, Mr. Long remarked to his wife, 
with an air of surprise, «Why, my dear, it never struck me 
before that our minister’ s wife Was so very handsome ?” 

** Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Long. 

‘She is growing absolutely stout and rosy,”’ continued he. 








‘Oh, indeed :** replied she. 

* And I verily believe itis all because of that Sewing 
Machine you got for her!” 

“ Just se!” said Mrs. Long. 


(Aunt Fanny.) 


Ts WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Genuine American-made 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 


IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


RIAL AT HOME. 








[This Medallion is embedded in the Frame of every genuine Machine. ] 
Beware of Spurious Machines, and of unauthorised parties claiming to. be 
Agents of this Company. 
ga Every Agent for the Sale of the Genuine Machine holds a Certificate 

of the Company for the current year. . 





No payment need be made until after the trial, if satisfactory references are 
given ; but many prefer to pay rather than refer to their friends: in such cases 
the money paid in advance is promptly refunded in full, should the Machine 
be Teturned at the end of the trial month.—The above guaranteo appears 


upon every lyoice. 














Machines of other makers taken inexchange. Easy Terms, &c. 


*,* Send for the Illustrated Price List; select a suitable style of Machine, 
and the chapter entitled ‘‘ Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will give full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 

150, CHEAPSIDE, E.O. 

135, REGENT STREET, W. |LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 
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NEURALINE, 
THE INSTANT CURE FOR 
Mr. Edgar, Butt Lighthouse, Island of Lewes, writes to 





TIC-DOLOURE 

pny esp Ux, 3 Ay Sir James Matheson, Nov. 24, 1869 :— 

TOOTHACHE < > Zz “ Mrs, Edgar cannot express herthanks to Lady Matheson 
SCIATICA GOUT & ~ q~ forsending the Neuraline. It proved the most successful 
RHEUMATISM : < 270, remedy she bas ever applied. The relief experienced is 


almost instantaneous.” 
Prepared by LEATH & ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 
5, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 9, Vere Street, W. Sold by all Druggists in Bottles at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d, § 
The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


QAKEY'S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITHS SOAP 


For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets, 6d. each. 


OAKEY’S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 


Prepared expreesly for the Patent Knife-Cleaning Machines, India-rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
cleansed with it have a brilbant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d, each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d., and 48. each. 


OAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KN 


Prevent friction in cleaning, and injury to the Knife. Price from 1s. 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
the boards, Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brushmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 




















Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Emery Cloth, Black-lead, Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mil): 
172, Blackfriars Road, London, 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 
INSTITUTED 1865, 
To Upheld the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Treland, and to counteract the efforts 
now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian faith, or assimilate her Services ta those of the 
Church of Rome, and further to encourage concerted action for the advancement and progress of Spiritual Religion. 





TRACTS AND LFAFLE1S ISSUED BY THE ABOVE ASSOCIATION. 
The Secretary will be happy to supply Men bers of the Association with any of the following Tracts and Leaflets free 
for circulation, and to Non-Sutscribers at the prices marked against them :— 


Tract No, I. LEAFLET No, 1. 
Must we Confess? By the Rev. W. F. Tayztor, LL.D, Extract from a Review of Dr. Hook’s Lives 
. ? » 
Incumbent of St. Silas’s, Liverpool. 1s, 6d. per luv. of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 8vo. 6d, per 100, 
Tract No. IL LEAFLET No, 2. 
rae lie ay — : n n 
The Christian Priesthood. By the Rev. W. F. What does the Church of E gland teach o 
, the Sacran.ent of the Lora’s Supper? 8vo. 6d. per 100. 
TAYLOR, LL.D, lucumbent of St. Silas’s, Liverpool. 1s, 6d. per 100, LeaF.gt No. 3. 
Tract No, III. Apostolic Succession. 8vo. 6d. per 100. 
Prayers for the Dead. By the Rev. W. F. Tayzor, Learter No. 4. 
LL.D. Incumbent of St. Siias’s, Liverpool. 1s. 6d, per 100 Lord Sandon on Sacerdotalism. 8vo. 1s. per 100, 


Learuxt No, 5 


et Agar What did our Reformers Teach? 8vo. ls. 


The Teaching of the Ritualists not the 


leaching of the Church of Evgiand, 3s, per 100, a LeaFLeT No, 6. 
Tract No. V. Rea ark, Learn, and Digest wha 
Evening Communion, By the Rev. R. P. Buaxs- or MR: Svo. Is. per 100. . ' 

ntY, D.D,,LL.D., Iucumbent of Christ Church, Claughton, Bir- LearLet No, 7. 
kenhead, 1s. 6d, per 100, Read, Mark, Learn, and Digest what 

Tract No, VI, Puseyism is! 8vo, Is. per 100. 

Gospel Freedom and Priestly Tyranny. 3s. Leartet No. &% 
per 100. | First Address of the Lay Members of the 
Tract No. VII, Council of ihe Church Association to ihe People of Englund, 8vo. 


The Dogmatic Teaching of Bible Truths, | 1s. Gu. per 1u0, 
LFAFLET No. 9. 


By the kev, E, Gat bert, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Surbiton. 1s, 6d. per 100. | Second Address of the Lay Members of the 
Tract No, VIII, | Council ot _ Church Assuciation to the People of England, 
The Priesthood of the Lord Jesus Christ, |  !%° per 10. tsceiaeiiy tales te 
and of His Members. What is it? “ We bave au Altar.” What | The Plan of the Campaign Leading Article 
~ Z Fe : 5 
else & dahon a . from the * Church fimes,” the acknowledged organ of the Ritualists, 
. Tract No. IX. ’ P March 30, 1867, 8vo. Is, per 100, 
Abstract of Points Decided in the ‘Mac~- | LeaFiet No. 1}, 


Reformed or Deformed? price 1s. 6d. per 100. 


Lear_eT No, 12. 
Results of Appeals to the Ecclesiastical Courts | Prayers for the Dead. Extract from Homily XIX., 
in kitual play Pyne or 7s. 6d. per 100, Third Part. Price 1s. per 100. 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 14, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


honechie’ and ‘ Purchas’ Cases. 1s. 6d. per 100, 
Tract No. X. 
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Académie Nationale. 


Manufacturers to the QUEEN. For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 

a | wholesome and easily digestible food 
'for Children and Invalids, 


IS RECOMMENDED BY 


Obtained the only Prize Medals for Purity an 
Excellence of Quality, 


LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 
Tue Onty Srtver Mrpat—rtue Hicuesr Awarp, THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 
PARIS, 1867. nied . 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 


Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 
particularly recommended for Family use. “THE LANCET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


—~O$oLD MEDAL-STARCH— 


EPPS’S 


PRE sec COCOA. 
J. E. & Co. also prepare EPPS’S MILKY COCOA (Cocoa & Condensed Milk). 
Evening. . 
( whin Seeieeies.) CACAOI N E. 
J. E.& Co. also prepare EPPS’S MILKY CACAOINE (Cacaoine & Condensed Milk). 


Richest Caos, ) CHOCOLATE. 


J.E.& Co.also prepare EPPS’S MILKY CHOCOLATE (Chocolate & Condensed Milk). 


Fie FARI NACEHOUS FOO we for aay 
INFANTS, scrvarirs wn DYSPEPSIA.” a 


Distinguished from all others vy its richness in Earthy Phosphates, we 




























are wholly wanting in Sago, Arrowroot, Corn-flour, &¢., but 
are absolutely ess ential for the promotion of sound 
teeth and strong bones. The Entire Wheat bd 


Flour is thorou: rhly * “cooked” and 
rfectly digestible, even - 
y very young 7. 


infants. 





> This 

Ss Food is the most 
nourishing and - tasty 
Light Food for use in the sick room,' 
Especially during recovery from exhausting 
_. iliness. It is an invaluable diet for nursing mothers,' 
and should always be used when a strengthening, but not 
stimulating diet is indicated. 


Sold by Chemists, &c. in 3d., 6d., I/- pkts. & 3/- tins. 


pS oo" Orlando Jones: fis{-Rice Starch 4 























